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HREE of the newest railroads in Switzerland may justly lay 

claim to world-wide interest. First of all, there is the mag- 

nificent Simplon road, with the largest tunnel in the world, 
then the picturesque Jungfrau railway, that rises high into the 
lofty world of glaciers, and the Albula road, which was recently 
dedicated with much ceremony. The latter deserves to be ranked 
among the great attractions, for it is a remarkable piece of engi- 
neering skill. Its construction meant a continuous struggle of 
several years’ duration—between human ingenuity and the wild 
and treacherous forces of nature. A few general statements will 
give an idea of the unusual difficulties that had to be overcome. 
The road is thirty-eight miles long. The Albula tunnel measures 
19.000 feet and there are forty smaller tunnels, and forty viaducts, 
which aggregate 9,000 feet. 

The difference in elevation on the comparatively short stretch 
(thirty-eight miles) between Thusis and St. Moritz, presented one 
great difficulty. On the north side, between Thusis and the vertex 
of the Albula tunnel, there is a difference of 3,600 feet, with 380 
feet on the south side. These points are only twenty-seven miles 
apart. It was found necessary to make the grade 35 per thousand 
—and yet this unusually steep slope was insufficient. The difter- 
ence had to be equalized by artificial developments and loop- 
tunnels. The tourist, seated in the neat and airy coaches, can 
hardly conceive of the dangers and difficulties attendant upon the 


construction of this road 
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The first part of it—--irom Thusis to Tiefenkastel—was the most 
difficult to construct, as well as the most expensive on the entire 
stretch. The tunnels—covering 33 per cent of the distance of 
seven and one-half miles—measure 12,400 feet, and 4,200 feet of 
viaducts constitute 15 per cent oi the distance. The cost of build- 
ing was 458,300 irancs ($91,660) per mile. It is magnificent in its 
scenic efiects. Leaving the Thusis station, the train passes over 
a bridge 200 feet long—the only one of its kind on this route— 
which crosses the Rhine just as the stream escapes the narrow 
via mala.’ Approaching the Nils station, a beautiful view delights 
the traveler’s eye—the valley of the Rhine, with its pretty villages 
and historical castles. One more glance back at Thusis and the 
towering pyramid of the Piz Beverin, a ride through a small tun- 
nel, and a strange world is revealed to us,. The train goes thunder- 
ing through tunnel after tunnel, over bridges and viaducts, along 
steep, crumbling cliffs. And deep down, below the tracks, the wild 
\lbula rushes through a magnificently gloomy ravine. The road- 
bed reaches the street-level after half the distance to Tiefenkastel 
has been covered, and then it is transferred from the right to the 
left shore of the Albula. This crossing is one of the most wonder- 
ful structures on the entire route. The train passes over a via- 
duct 460 feet long, 3co teet above the waters of the Albula. The 
rest of the distance goes over a hitherto inaccessible ravine, with 
a towering terrace that affords a glorious view of slender church- 
spires and pretty white villages in the valleys. 

In Tiefenkastel, the other Engadin road—the Julier road, 
crosses the Albula road. 

The most wonderful part of the trip, with its bridges, its gal- 
leries and windings and the marvelously constructed loop-tunnels, 
begins efter leaving Bergun. Tracks lead up the steep side of a 
mountain, and as the train emerges from tunnel after tunnel, the 
sun—a reliable guide at all times—seems to mock the traveler, for 
it appears here and there, now shining in the south or east, then 
radiant in the west or north. This bewildering spectacle disap- 
pears as soon as the plateau of Preda and the entrance to the 
grand tunnel is reached. The engineers had to solve a difficult 
problem, because the required distance between the entrances t 


) 
the tunnel in Preda—t,375 feet higher than Bergun—is seven and 
one-fifth miles, with a grade of thirty-five per 1,000. The actual 





difference, however, is only four miles, and loops and loop-tunnels 
were required, as well as large viaducts, and structures that afford 
protection against the danger from avalanches. The expense was 
\ 383.000 francs ($76,6c0) for every mile 

The valley of the Beverse is reached after a ride through the 
Albula tunnel—which is 19,000 feet long—and the Engadin is 
ten per r.oco for half its length; the vertex, the highest point on 
the entire route, being 6,000 feet above the sea-level. The con- 
structors of the Albula tunnel, like those who built the tunnel of 
the Simplon, had to contend with extraordinary difficulties, owing 


to the enormous volumes of water that hindered the progress of 


traversed immediately after. The tunnel maintains its grade of 
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constructing the tunnels, which is a safeguard against 
avalanches. As the train approaches the valley of the 
Inn, the snow-capped summits of the giant mountains 
of the Engadin loom in the distance; the white towers 
of Samanden and Celerina seem to glide by, and soon 
the train stops, or rather, will stop at the green lake 
of St. Moritz, the most beautiful spot in the Alps. It 
will be almost another year from now before the 
terminus can be reached. The train goes only as far 
as Samanden now, an hour’s distance from St. Moritz. 

The advent of the “steam-steed” means a turning- 
point in the industrial and economical affairs of the 
Engadin. The majority of the people celebrated this 
mark of progress with much joy, while there are 
others who do not regard the future from an opti- 
mistic point of view. The idyllic quiet of the valley 
has given way to more or less noise and bustle, and 
many of those who made a living by attending to the 
wants of mountain wanderers, must seek other sources 

















BRANCHING CURVES AND TRAFFI 


the work. 


ing of the road. 


Few difficulties were encountered aiter this tunnel was built, 
the ravine of the Inn, near St. Moritz, which required two tunnels, 
measuring 2,000 fect in: the aggregate, being the only exception 


worth mentioning. 


TUNNEL IN THE NEIGHRORHOOD OF PREDA. 

The contractor declared it impossible to go on, where- 
upon the railroad company took it in hand, and they progressed 
so well that the tunnel was completed at the time set for the open- 


There is a dam, built of the material used for 


worst enemy. 


of income. 


Owners of small wayside inns probably 


suffer most from the change, for the greatest number 
of tourists go by rail, instead of using the stage- 
coach, or walking the long distance over the Albula road. They 
can hardly be blamed for regarding the “steam-steed” as their 
The pleasant tinkling of post-bells will never more 


be heard on the ragged and flower-decked heights of the Albula, 


modern progress. 
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and no postillion will crack his whip over his lively span of five. 
The trip over the Albuia is quicker and more comfortable than 
of yore, but another bit of romanticism has had to give way to 


THE DREAM OF EDWARD BELLAMY TO BE REALIZED 


T is no small tribute to the power of 

the wave of thought started by Ed- 
ward Bellamy that one ripple from it should 
have the credit of starting another very 
notable movement here in England within 
the past three years, szys a London corres- 
pondent of the Boston Transcript. Yet 
such is the case. With an array of more 
than 10 men and women of national and 
even international repute as vice presidents, 
and backed by some of the most successful 
business men as well as by a membership 
that showed their sincerity by subscribing 
$100,000 worth of stock in very short or- 
der, the Garden City Association can de- 
mand a respectful hearing for the proposi- 
tion they are making, which is no less than 
to build from the ground up a new sort 
of city. After weighing the attractions of 
the city life against a country life, and find- 
ing many real disadvantages in each, they 
propound a scheme wherein the advantages 
of both are combined. 

In this city there is to be no private 
landlord, the whole of the land being 
owned and controlled by the municipality. 
All the increase in land values are to be 
used for the further development of the 
city and the benefits shared by all citizens. 
This will also allow of the city’s being 
built in a comprehensive, systematic plan 
instead of the hit or miss, makeshift plan 
so generally followed. Another item in 
their program is that under no condition 
should more than one-sixth of the land be 
built upon, and that each city should be 
surrounded by an ample zone of farming 
land, as well as having in its midst large 
park spaces, with the houses facing on 
broad avenues and boulevards. 

As illustrating the possibility of this lat- 


ter plan, Mr. Northcroft, the Secretary of 
the Garden City Association, pointed out 
that recently the London County Council 
paid for a few acres as a site on which to 
build workmen’s dwellings nearly £200,- 
000 ($1,000,000), one-quarter of which sum 
would be enough to buy 6,000 acres of first- 
class farming land within fifty miles of Lon- 
don, 1,000 acres of which would be ample 
te build ideal homes and workshops for 
30,000 souls, with the best of municipal ad- 
vantages, leaving 5,000 acres of land for 
farms and market gardens, the city being a 
good market for the farmers and garden- 
ers, and the rent from the farms being in 
turn a source of revenue to the city funds. 
At the same time, the large park spaces in 
the heart of the city, and the considerable 
expanse of field and hedgerow which will 
surround the city, will make it impossible 
for anyone to live more than a few min- 
utes from God’s fresh air. Realizing the 
advantage of a concrete example, they are 
now arranging to build a city which shall 
present the actual working of the whole 
scheme. 

“The Garden City Pioneer Company”’ is 
the title of a “strictly business corporation, 
organized for a philanthropic purpose;” that 
is to say, the preparing of ways and means 
for the establishment of a ‘Garden City.” 
Already they have secured a site of more 





than 4,000 acres not far from London. The 
contract is all signed, but the exact loca- 
tion will not be made public till the form- 
alities of “conveyancing” have all been 
complied with. Committees of specialists 
are now preparing plans which shall em- 
body the latest word of science on all 
phases of municipal life. Architecture, en- 
gineering, health, education and domestic 
economy have each a separate committee, 
and as soon as they shall report and their 
schemes be indorsed by experts the actual 
building will begin. It is very probable that 
within a few months the dirt will be flying, 
and the city taking shape. One other item 
of note is the fact that there has been of 
late a steady migration of larger industries 
from the high rents of the large cities to 
the smaller towns, and quite a long list 
cf manufacturing concerns have signified 
their willingness to remove their plants to 
Garden City when it should be ready. 

The man to whom this project is to be 
attributed more than to anyone else is Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, who in ’98 and ’99 wrote 
“Tomorrow,” known in its later editions as 
“Garden Cities of Tomorrow.” In 1890 he 
read Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward,” which made a profound impression 
on him. He is the head of a firm of expert 
stenographers, whose work in taking the 
evidence before the various royal commis- 
sions on such questions as conditions and 
hours of labor and the housing of the poor 
and similar subjects has enabled him to 
become a competent authority on social 
questions. His book was so practical that 
it won the attention of the ablest thinkers 
oi England and an ideal city of which Ed- 
ward Bellamy only dreamed may be the re- 
sult in the near future. 
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DUST FROM A TRAILING SKIRT. 





STREET DUST MAGNIFIED ONE HUNDRED TIMES. 


BACTERIA IN 





DUST FROM TRAIN OF A BALL DRESS, 


CULTURE OF BACTERIA IN DUST,FROM A STREET DRESS. 





THE DUST FROM TRAILING SKIRTS 


AN EXPERT GERMAN PHYSICIAN CONSIDERS THIS IMPORTANT QUESTION 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HEALTH 


By W. MIGULA, 3 


HE wearing of long dresses on the street has been con- 
t demned time and again, but the contest that has been waged 

against the custom always proved of no avail unless fashion 
the capricious .queen, ordained that the train should be banished 
from the street. At present, however, the protest comes from an 
authority that is armed with weighty arguments to attack fashion’s 
folly, and there is reason to believe that its efforts will be success- 
ful. The science of hygiene is up in arms against trailing skirts, 
because the health of mankind is threatened by this harmful and 
unnecessary custom. 

Probably all ladies who wear long skirts have been annoyed 
by the clouds of dust that they raise, particularly on a dry, warm 
day, but the people who are compelled to walk behind them suffer 
even more from the dust. The majority of these ladies hardly 
realize that they are guilty of inconsiderateness toward their fel- 
low-beings, when they force them to breathe the dust that they 
have stirred up. Many of them may have heard or read that the 
dust from the street is a menace to health and that the train is a 
most harmful adjunct of our wearing apparel—but one hears and 
reads so much without trying to remember its import, because 
there are more important things to do than to worry about our 
own hea.th and the well-being of our fellow-creatures. 

If tie ladies who wear long skirts would only take the trouble 
to enter into the details of the causes of the spreading of con- 
tagious diseases by means of the dust that is raised on the street, 
they would no longer be guilty of carelessness regarding one of 
the most important requirements of hygienic laws. 

The layer of dust that covers the sidewalks and the streets of 
our large cities is composed of a fine powder that contains a 
heterogeneous mass of things. Inorganic substances form its 
chief component parts, besides small fragments of stone and coal, 
bits of hair, fibre and scales, and tiny particles from animal and 
plant cells, the pulverized ingredients of all kinds of dried solutions 
—all these are present in larger or smaller quantities. The size 
of the particles varies according to circumstances, from the small 
bit of dust that can be detected by the naked eye to the tiniest 
atom, perceptible only in a dark room, when revealed by a ray 
of sunlight. Then there are the very smallest particles, which 
can only be seen by the aid of a magnifying glass—the most dan- 
gerous of all, because they are blown about more easily, and the 
slightest current will retain them in the air and cause them to 
travel long distances. The train of a dress, sweeping across the 
street, will raise more of these tiny particles than of the coarser 
kinds. Some of them will remain in the dress, while others are 
carried farther, to lodge finally in the tender mucous membrane 
of the nose, the throat and the lungs. 





The dust atoms tend to irritate the membrane by coming in 
contact with it but there is an added danger when the dust con- 
tains bits of coal or stone that have sharp edges. Cases of injury 
by cutting the membrane ever so slightly occur frequently. Or 
there may be a “ried atom, consisting of some acid or poisonous 
substance, that affects the sensitive cells of the mucous membrane. 
Susceptible people often contract a catarrhal cold or an acute 
catarrh of the throat by breathing dusty air. Generally speaking, 
dust never fails to irritate the mucous membrane, thereby predis- 


IN “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


posing people to contagion by the bacteria that lodge in these 
organs. 

The second and more serious danger, from an hygienic point 
of view, is the fact that dust helps to spread disease by carrying 
harmful germs. It is necessary to dwell upon the origin of dust, 
in order to make this assertion more plausible. The streets as 
well as the sidewalks are clean after a heavy fall of rain has swept 
over them; the dust has been carried off into the sewers. Yet 
the formation of new dust begins even while the streets are wet. 
The wheels of heavy wagons cause atoms of stone to be separated 
from the pavement; bits of dust descend from the chimneys; small 
fibers separate from the clothing and scale-like substances from 
the shoes, and all this is retained for the time being by the damp- 
ness on the streets. And the more dangerous microbes are dis- 
tributed in large quantities. A consumptive, a person suffering 
from influenza, or one who is in the first stages of inflammation of 
the lungs expectorates on the street without considering the possi- 
ble consequences, thereby causing thousands of bacteria to be set 
at liberty—a fruitful source of new contagion. The excrements 
of dogs, horses and other animals, as well as some waste matter 
from human habitations and industrial establishments are mixed 
with this substance, which is transformed into a dry mass that 
passes through various stages until it is disseminated in the form 
of dust. Pedestrians as well as vehicles help to grind this mass 
into particles that are composed of varying substances. A tiny 
drop of sputum, full of tuberculosis-bacilli, may adhere to a stone 
here, a bit of influenza-sputum there; the tiniest cotton fibre, that 
is hardly perceptible to the naked eye, coming from a sick-room 
that was being aired, may contain the germs of pneumonia. Be- 
sides all these sources of danger there are numerous putrefied 
substances adhering to the dust-atoms, which are hardly attrac- 
tive from an aesthetic point of view, though they do little actual 
harm. 

Dust is harmless as long as it remains on the ground, but 
when it is whirled about by the wind or by a passing wagon, or 
by a trailing skirt, it has a chance to enter the air passages and 
to create much havoc there. Cities consider the warfare against 
dust one of the most important hygienic measures, and the sprink- 
ling of streets as well as the use of tar has done much good in 
the right direction. Neither a passing vehicle nor a gust of wind 
can dislodge the dust when it has settled on the damp streets; 
the trailing skirts alone will carry it about. They dip into the 
soft mud and always bring some of it home—either in a damp or 
a dried state—together with some of the uncanny guests who are 
always ready to seize their victims in the family circle. The pos- 
sibility of carrying home disease germs in the train constitutes 
another great source of danger attending the wearing of trailing 
skirts. Many a mother has brought home the germs that devel- 
oped diphtheria in her children, without realizing the danger. 
Many a servant has inhaled the germs that caused her premature 
death, when she cleaned the trailing skirt which her mistress wore. 

All this harm results because the danger that attends the 
wearing of long skirts on the street is not perceptible, and because 
the manner in which the disease germs enter the body was 
shrouded in mystery, until the most arduous scientific investiga- 
tion threw some light upon the course which they take. 
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Even the strongest magnifying glass very rarely helps us to 
determine positively whether dust contains bacteria. Illustration 
one shows street dust magnified one hundred times. The germs 
adhere to the particles of dust, so that they can hardly be de- 
tected. Dust that came out of a trailing skirt, seen through the 
same magnifying glass, is shown in illustration two. Illustration 
three shows dust that had accumulated in the train of a ball-dress. 
The difference in the three kinds of dust is easy to perceive, and it 
is just as easy to realize that the fine dust shown in illustration 
two is more dangerous than the other kinds, because it is blown 
about more easily, and remains in the air longer, and yet all three 
kinds look harmless enough. Even these magnified reproductions 
fail to convey a definite idea of the mass of hidden life that it 
conceals; this fact must be demonstrated by other tests. 

If we take a small quantity—the size of a pin’s head—of each 
of the three kinds of dust and place it in a solution of germ-free 
gelatine that is specially adapted to the culture of bacteria, and 
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then pour this fluid on aseptic plates, which have been placed 
where they are proof against evaporation and germs from the 
air, a most peculiar spectacle will be the result. The congealed 
gelatine is a splendid medium for the growth of bacteria; every 
germ separates and the enormous reproductive power of the 
bacteria becomes evident when one cell has developed a colony 
of living atoms after a few days’ growth. This mass of germs 
can be seen plainly by the naked eye. The number of colonies 
that have been developed on the plate show the number of germs 
in the tiny atom of dust that was used for the experiment. If 
the ladies who wear trains on the street will look carefully at the 
fourth illustration to the right and count the number of colonies, 
they will begin to realize they carry about enormous quantities of 
bacteria in their skirts. And the dust used for the culture of bac- 
teria is only a very small percentage of what is contained in one 
train. These convincing proofs must surely induce every consid- 
erate woman to abjure trailing skirts. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE A MENACE 


SEVERE ARRAIGNMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF MIGHT PROCLAIMED BY MR. ROOSEVELT 


By PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, IN “THE INDEPENDENT” 


E in Canada are not altogether free from danger of being in- 

fected with the lawlessness which is spreading through the 
neighboring Republic and has reached Northern States. We have 
a negro population, formed at the time when Canada was the 
asylum of the fugitive slave. Prejudice is contagious. A black 
member of an association was turned off the other day from a 
Canadian hotel, and some workmen have refused to work with a 
black mate. When a little girl was cruelly murdered and a black 
tramp was suspected of the crime, we were rather afraid that if 
the man was caught the people might follow a bad example and, 
instead of leaving justice to the law, take it into their own hands. 
Submission to the law in Canada has hitherto happily been com- 
plete. 

We are grateful, then, to President Roosevelt on our own 
account as well as on the general account of humanity for his 
vigorous denunciation of lynching as subversive of law and civiliza- 
tion, and we trust that if his words have not the desired effect 
they will presently be followed by deeds. 

To say that President Roosevelt himself had ever directly or 
consciously done or said anything that could possibly contribute 
to the existence of a reign of violence would be the height of in- 
justice. But is it certain that he does not indirectly and uncon- 
sciously do something in that way by his constant preaching of 
“strenuous life”? 

The assertion that lynching is confined to cases of rape and is 
intended to spare the injured woman the pain of appearance in 
court has been statistically disproved. Besides, indignation at rape 
would not lead to the running of a special train to see a man 
burnt alive. Beneath professed regard for woman lies deadly 
antipathy of race. But beneath antipathy of race, again, lurks 
lust of violence, that remnant of the savage which lingers in 
coarse natures and bursts out when passion and opportunity give 
the word; as it did in the atrocities of the Reign of Terror, which 
were more cannibal than political, in the Jamaica massacre. and 
the other day in the outrages committed in China by the soldiery 
of the European Powers. 

There can be no doubt that a spirit of violence is just now 
abroad in the world, and is manifesting itself especially in the 
treatment of the weaker races. Jingoism is its international 
phase. It presents a strange and disappointing contrast to the 
spirit of philanthropy, international amity and peace which 
seemed to be prevailing two or three generations ago, perhaps 
partly as a reaction of sentiment after the Napoleonic wars. It is 
difficult to fix upon the cause of this sudden recrudescence. It 
may be the prevalence of physical theories of evolution by survival 
of the fittest. the fittest being taken to mean the strongest—which 
it does not. so far as the human race is concerned. It may be the 
loosening. under the erosive influence of science and criticism, of 
belief in Christianity and the Christian brotherhood of man. “I 
am sick.” said a politician, the other day. “of this turning of the 
other cheek business.” He probably did not think whence his 
words were taken. but he gave expression to a feeling not con- 
fined to himself. It does not seem certain that in the present tem- 
per of the British people the abolition of slavery would be car- 
ried. Emancipation was mainly the work of the evangelical party 
and closely connected with their religion. It is not for an English 


writer to speak to Americans about the matter of the Philippines. 
But no one who reads American newspapers can fail to have 
come across language at variance not only with Christian princi- 
ple, but with what has hitherto been deemed ordinary morality. 
“Anyhow, we'll do it,” has been the tone. 

Now, is there not some reason to fear that President Roose- 
velt, with his great influence upon opinion, may be indirectly and 
unconsciously flattering this spirit by his constant preaching of a 
“strenuous life” and denunciation of what he designates as weak- 
ness. By strenuous life he no doubt means something noble and 
heroic—the life, in a word, of a valiant Rough Rider. By weak- 
lings we may assume that he means people whose character is 
weak and contemptible. But men of a nature inferior to his may 
be apt to fancy that submission to moral restraints is weak, and 
that strenuousness is shown in hustling your neighbor, and if he 
demurs, treating him with the watercure or burning his farm. 

Some men have been detailed by nature as Rough Riders. Let 
us acknowledge their services and pay them the honor due. But 
the mass of us are destined to a life not “strenuous,” but de- 
voted to the quiet earning of our bread and performance of our 
social duties. We are not a herd of animals crowding each other, 
but a co-operative community of men. 

After all in the history of civilization, have not the greatest 
effects been produced by men whom President Roosevelt, had he 
come across them personally, might have been apt to class among 
weaklings and deem unworthy of his notice? What affinity to the 
Rough Rider have the leaders of science. literature and religion. 
who assuredly have done as much as the warrior to promote and 
direct the progress of mankind? Nay, the Founder of Christen- 
dom, who for so many ages has been casting the world in His 
own mold—would He, to the outward observer, have appeared 
“strenuous”’—would He not have appeared weak? 

On the other hand, the appearance of strenuousness is not 
seldom affected by those who are really among the weakest of 
the weak. At the time of the repression of the Sepoy mutiny, 
and again at the time of the Jamaica massacre. no yells for blood 
were louder than those of some literary eunuchs. 

The literary prophet of strenuousness ‘s Carlyle. I yield to 
nobody in recognition of the brilliancy of his literary genius and 
the new life which it gave to the writing of histcry, though his 
hero worship exceeds all measures of reason. and the moral 
paradoxes of his later works, especially of his Frederick the 
Great, are astounding in themselves and are clearly at variance 
with the teachings of “Sartor Resartus.” Nor would I fail to 
acknowledge the good which he did in rebuking the excesses and 
the self-complacency of democracy, extravagantly cynical as his 
rebukes are, for it is not true that the thirty millions are mostly 
fools, that they have no power of self-guidance, and can be kept 
right only by despotic rule. But since the publication of Carlyle’s 
papers by a too faithful friend the inner man has been laid open 
to us; we see much that is not only interesting, but fine; yet we 
surely also see plainly enough that we should hardly have been 
following genuine strength any more than we should have been 
following deliberate wisdom in surrendering ourselves to the 
teaching of Carlyle. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES MADE IN AN OASIS IN UPPER EGYPT 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN CONDUCTING THE LABORIOUS OPERATIONS 


By ERICH REXHAUSEN, IN ‘“ WESTERMAN'S MAGAZINE" 


annihilate distances, the land of the Pharaohs has become 

as popular among tourists as Italy, and the Cheops pyramid 
is as easy of access as Mt. Vesuvius or the Dome of St. Peters. 
Yet the majority of travelers follow the beaten track—Alexandria 
—Cairo—Suxor, and only those who have some definite purpose 
in view make trips into the interior, for such journeys involve 
much expense and some danger, and the only available accom- 
modations in many places are tents. The following account is 
from the diary of a painter, who accompanied an exploration 
party working in Fayum, in Upper Egypt. 

Medinet-el-Fayum, the capital of the province of Fayum, the 
largest oasis in Egypt, connected directly with the valley of the 
Nile, has upwards of 30,000 inhabitants. It 1s beautifully situated 
on the picturesque banks of what is known as the “canal of 
Joseph.” The waters of the Nile flow into this “canal of Joseph” 
as it branches out through the city and the entire province. The 
vegetation is more luxurious here than in any other part of Egypt. 
Oranges, mandarines, grapes and other European fruits grow in 
abundance, the pears are large and luscious, clives, figs, rice. 
stigar-cane and vegetables, such as peas and beans, are plentiful. 
Going south, the magnificent palm forests, dotted with villages. 
with their herds of camel and buffalo, the peculiar Sayken (scoop- 
wheels for drawing water) worked by buffalo and mules, who 
also carry the water to the fields; a Schech-grave here and the 


ruins of a Coptic convent there, lend a peculiar charm to the 
landscape. 


S INCE steam-power and electricity have formed a truce to 


A canal which was dug recently to irrigate Fayum gives 
proof of the productiveness of the soil in Egypt, and of the energy 
and persistency of the government in trying to make the soil of the 
desert yield results. 

Kasr Gibala marks the end of all vegetation. All is quiet and 
peaceful as the cavalcade moves over the fine, yellow sand of the 
desert. Batn-Harit. the Theadelphia of antiquity, the field selected 
for excavating. is slightly elevated above the surrounding wave- 
like stretch of sand, and is covered with thousands of broken 
pieces of antique pottery. The outlines of houses built of clay 
bricks can be seen distinctly. These bricks were made by kneading 
mud from the Nile together with short pieces of straw, after 
which the mixture was molded by placing i+ in wooden forms. 

The bricks were then dried in the sun. Each man employed 
by the excavators has two boys to assist him. They shovel the 
sand and rubbish into baskets. which are carried away and emptied 
by the boys. All kinds of amphors (double-handled wine-ves- 
sels), some of them with well-preserved wooden covers, small 
pieces of pottery. braided mats and baskets, similar to those we 
use; pieces of papyrus and wooden household utensils were 
found near the surface. Beams made of the trunks of palm-trees 
to support the upper stories and the roofs of houses were found in 
an almost perfect state of preservation, as though they had been 
hewn ten or fifteen years ago. One side of these beams frequently 
showed the trunk of the tree in its natural state. perfectly intact. 
The sand and the dry air is a splendid preservative. Even small 
wooden articles, such as wooden stamps, which were probably used 
by bakers to brand their bread, and one toy sword, were almost 
as good as new. The volumes of dust that arise when the men 
are digging, and again when the baskets are being emptied makes 
the manual labor connected with excavating very disagreeable. 
But the searching of a so-called Kom, a pile of rubbish accumulat- 
ed thousands of years ago, is the most unpleasant task of all. 
These Kom. where the citizens of antiquity dumped rubbish and 
waste materials for perhaps hundreds of years, gradually grew to 
a considerable height. 

The changes that time brings have transformed them into 
dust-like, brownish-black soil. known as sebbach, which the 
fellaheen use as a fertilizer. The slightest gust of wind will blow 
this soil. when once it has been loosened, in all directions, and the 
diggers soon look like black sandmen. 

Yet these Kom must be searched very carefully, for valuable 
papyrus have occasionally been found there. Grenfell, the English 
archaeologist. found a number of Greek. Coptic and Arabian 
records in a Kom in 1897. Some of the rolls of papyrus were 


found in baskets, just as they had been thrown there. It was 
sometimes found necessary to dig down thirty-three feet before 
reaching the original surface of the desert. The houses, built of 
clay-bricks, held together by Nile-mud, used in place of mortar, 
have well preserved wall decorations. Some of these are similar 
in design and coloring to those unearthed at Pompeii. The 
decorative schemes vary according to the tastes and purse of the 
owner. The simplest scheme is a crude imitation of colored mar- 
ble on squares made by drawing lines on the wall, while elaborate 


and artistic decorations are often found in the same house. 





EXCAVATNIG IN BATN-HARIT 


Niches, with a background decorated with gods and goddesses, 
mythological scenes and reproductions of priests formed one of 
the most unique ornamentations. 

All the paintings show skill in drawing and coloring, but a 
sad lack of artistic perception in regard to figures. The almond- 
shaped eyes look down reproachfully upon us, as though to beg 
our pardon for their lack of anatomical proportions. 

Working in an Egyptian field of the dead meant the endurance 
of even greater hardships than excavating in a city of the Graeco- 
Roman period. The graves were found at the bottom of shafts 
which were more than fifty feet deep in some places. The separ- 
ate compartments are so low that we had to creep in on our 
knees. The mummies were placed singly, in groups of two or ina 
large pile. Some of them rested in coffins, others were simply 
wound with binding cloths, according to the worldly possessions 
of the departed one. There were no magnificent mausoleums, like 
the famous Mastaba of Ti, Ptahhotep, Mer and other dignitaries, 
near Sakkara, for this was the necropolis of a small, provincial 
town. The great ones of the empire were buried in Memphis or 
Thebes, so as to be near their Pharao. The very poor, who 
could not afford to buy a grave in the shaft, were interred about 
three or four feet below the surface. 

None of the ancient nations feared grave-robbers as did the 
Egyptians, who made it their chief concern to see that their 
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bodies would be safe and remain unmolested after their death. 
This anxiety accounts for the unusual depth of some of the 
shafts, the compartments of the famous Onnos pyramid of Sakkara, 
built at the time of the Persian conquest, 400 B. C., being eighty- 
two feet deep. The shaft was filled up with sand and rubbish after 
the burial, and, according to human calculations, the body, which 
had been stowed away so carefully, must remain undisturbed 
forever. Excavating in very deep places is a difficult task. The 
overseer must be ready to go down into the shaft at any moment, 
in order to inspect a new find and he must see that it is dug up 
and hoisted to the surface very carefully. The most difficult task 
of all was to turn the clumsy wooden sarcophagi so as to bring 
them into the proper position within the narrow shaft. 

When the work of excavating is finished in one place, and it 
becomes necessary to move the camp, a spirit of unrest seems to 
prevail everywhere. The force of workmen is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and a carpenter from the next village, who makes boxes in 
which the treasures are shipped, becomes an important personage. 
Sarcophagi, mummies, large and small pieces of pottery, capitals 
broken from pillars, wooden household utensils—articles that 
have been stored in tents or in shanties, safe from the sun and 
the dampness—are brought to light, ready to be packed. The 
carpenter is diligent and willing, but he must be watched con- 
tinually, because he is unreliable, and, like all Orientals, he is 
extremely wasteful of the material furnished by others. The 
camera is kept busy while the men are at work. As soon as the 
cases are closed and labelled, the tents and camping utensils are 
packed and all is ready for transportation. 

An unforeseen difficulty sometimes arises when the camel re- 
fuses to do his duty. In reality this proverbially patient and re- 
liable animal is extremely stubborn and vicious, stupid and given 
to sulkiness. But its extraordinary strength and power of endur- 
ance weigh in the balance against its objectionable traits. A 


IMMENSE SEA WALL BEING CONSTRUCTED 


EPTEMBER 8, 1900, a tidal wave swept 


business for any preceding year. 


DAY 


camel with a load of from one to three hundred pounds is able to 
march from sunrise to sundown at a considerable rate of speed. 

After we left Batn Harit we made a short stay at the pretty 
little village of Abu Hamed, in the extreme south of the Fayum, 
where we found only Arabian graves. Our tents were next pitched 
in the little village of Um el Barakat, an hour’s journey westward. 
Here we found a large heap of ruins, and an extensive stretch full 
of graves, that probably date back as far as those in Batn Harit. 
The most interesting objects discovered here were a poorly pre- 
served picture on a wooden tablet, which has since been restored 
and is now on exhibition in the museum at Berlin, and twenty 
Ostraka, with receipts for taxes, written in Greek. These Ostraka 
—broken pieces of clay pottery—were used in ancient times for 
bills and receipts in place of the expensive papyrus. 

There is a crocodile-cemetery about ten minutes’ distance 
from this antique city. The crocodile—sacred to the water-god 
Suchos—has become extinct in Egypt since the Nile is traversed 
by steamboats, but it must have existed in great numbers in an- 
cient times. We saw thousands of crocodile mummies, some of 
them twelve feet long, which were buried from two to three feet 
below the surface. Science has been enriched by the explorations 
made here by the English in 1901 and by others since that time. 
This is not the only necropolis of its kind in Egypt. Documents 
of great value have been found, for rolls of old papyrus were 
often used in place of binding-cloths to wrap the remains of the 
sacred animal. These rolls were found to be in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, so that they were easy to remove. 

We were forced to abandon the work about the end of April, 
when the temperature rose to 45 degrees Celsius. The camels were 
loaded for the last time in Abnsir el Malak, and we arrived at the 
Ashmant Station with a caravan of twenty camels, to board the 
train that took us to Cairo in a few hours, 


ABOUT GALVESTON 


It holds riprap. It is to be located back from the 





over the city of Galveston, almost 
completely wrecking it, and drowning 20,- 
000 people. The nature of the calamity 
was such that it might easily recur, and in 
the midst of the devastation and ruin it 
might indeed be a question whether it was 
better to rebuild the city in its island loca- 
tion, on a low, sandy foundation, exposed 
to the tides and storms of a treacherous 
sea, or move it bodily back to mainland and 
a higher site. But the harbor and shipping 
facilities of Galveston 
were too good to be 


second place in the export of cotton and 
cottonseed products. 

For the sea wall cne and one-half mil- 
lion dollars was provided. For this four 
per cent bonds were voted. Out of a pos- 
sible population of 50,000 in the county, 
there were only three votes cast against the 
proposition. The first piling was driven 
for the wall proper on October 27, 1902. 

The specifications and plans called for 
a solid sea wall over three miles, or to be 


high-water line, where the ground is about 
three feet above mean low tide. Back of 
the wall to be filled in is a 200-foot level. 
On top thirty-five feet is to be laid with 
vitrified brick, to provide a driveway of 
thirty feet and a promenade pavement of 
nine feet, including four of the five feet 
of top wall. Back of the pavement sixty 
feet of the level embankment is to be sown 
in Bermuda grass. 

When the whole is completed, which will 
be done in less than one 
year, the city of Gal- 





abandoned and its en- 


veston will afford to the 





ergetic citizens set to 
work, not only to re- 
build a city, but to build 
a protection for it from 
the future attacks of the 
sea. To do this it is 
building a sea wall which 
will be one of the great 
engineering works of 
the day. 

The city of Galveston 
:$ situated upon the 
eastern terminus of an 
island of the same name, 
which is about three 








world a monument as 
an exemplification of 
civic pride and ambi- 
tion not to be seen in 
any other American 
city, no matter what en- 
terprise is concerned. 
This sea wall, however, 
does not complete the 
ideal conditions sought 
by the strenuous life of 
this city. An additional 
two million dollars is be- 
ing accumulated for the 
purpose of raising that 








tiles wide by thirty-one 
miles long, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and about five miles from the main- 
land. Galveston Bay affords one of the 
safest harbors on the Gulf or Atlantic sea- 
board, and has sufficient depth of water to 
float any ship. The building of the Govern- 
ment jetties, completed in 1896, is deepen- 
ing the channel leading to the bay. Those 
who thought that the great disaster would 
permanently cripple Galveston will be sur- 
prised to learn that during the past year, 
ending with September 1, the Lusiness of 
the port exceeded in most respects its 


THE NEW GALVESTON AS THE ARTIST MAKES IT APPEAR. 


accurate, 17,593 feet long, extending from 
the south jetty westward along the gulf 
beach, to be constructed of concrete, sev- 
enteen feet above mean low water, or thir- 
teen feet higher than the highest point 
reached by the water in the storm of 
1900. Its width at the bottom is to be 
sixteen feet and at the top five feet. The 
sea face of the wall is to be curved so that 
its upper portion will be vertical. The 
foundation is to be built on piles protect- 
ed from undermining by sheet piling and 


part of the island oc- 

cupied by the city to an 
even height with the sea wall. It is pro- 
posed that the city be filled with sand 
pumped by hydraulic power from the sea, 
or otherwise, to raise the grade to sixteen 
feet next to the wall and sloping to the 
present grade of about eight feet on the 
bay shore, or north side of the city across 
the island. For this purpose the State 
Government is remitting a portion of all 
taxes paid by the city for a period cover- 
ing 17 years. A bond issue will be made and 
the remitted taxation used to pay it. 
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OUR DAY 


PROPOSES AUTONOMY FOR MACEDONIA 


SUGGESTIONS OF A BULGARIAN ON THE BEST METHODS TO END WAR IN TURKEY 


By VLADIMIR ANDREIEFF TSANOFF, IN THE “ BOSTON TRANSCRIPT” 


remnant of Macedonia from total extermination. And the 

revolutionary committee, the Vutreshna Organizatsia, will 
see to it that “the riots do not cease” until after Europe has in- 
tervened. But the proposed plan must at the same time guarantee 
to every race and religion the free exercise of its equal rights. 
There being seven races (Bulgarian, Turk, Greek, Vlach, Jew, 
Serb and Albanian), and three religions (Christian, Jewish and 
Mohammedan), an equitable solution of the Macedonian question 
must be just to each and everyone of these units. 

There are three solutions of the Macedonian question. 

I. Partition Macedonia between the existing Balkan kingdoms. 

2. Allow Russia and Austria to occupy it with their military 
forces. 

3. Demand the immediate appointment, by consent of the 
Powers, of a Christian governor general, under the nominal suzer- 
ainty of the sultan, but accountable for his acts solely to the Eu- 
ropean Powers. 

The adoption of any one of the three plans means the cessa- 
tion of Turkish misrule in Europe. Of the three solutions of the 
Macedonian question, the most plausible one is that which would 
restore Macedonia to the position it occupied immediately be- 
fore the treaty of Berlin. By the treaty oi San Stefano in 1878, 
Russia had created a Great Bulgaria in its natural and historical 
boundaries stretching from the Danube to the Aegean Sea, in- 
habited mostly by Bulgarians, speaking the same language, cher- 
ishing the same customs and traditions in Macedonia as in Bul- 
garia proper. But the Congress of Berlin, knowing practically 
nothing about the resurrected Bulgarian people, and afraid lest 
they should become merely a Russian satrapy on the way to Con- 
stantinople, cut the proposed new kingdom ixto five pieces, giving 
to Roumania, the purely Bulgarian province of Dorbrudja, and to 
Servia a strip of territory on her southwestern frontier inhabited 
by Bulgarians. Danubian Bulgaria alone was left semi-independ- 
ent, under the name Bulgaria, while Southern Bulgaria was made 
into an autonomous principality under the neme of Eastern Rou- 
melia. The maps remind the reader down to the present day of 
the existence of Eastern Roumelia, though in point of fact the 
province has disappeared as truly as Atalanta. When it was or- 
ganized it was given a Christian governor general, a national Con- 
gress and a common militia, the same things which are now de- 
manded for Macedonia. The Congress of Berlin further handed 
Macedonia back to the Turk to be “reformed.” But the Powers 
recognized that the people of all five dismembered parts were of 
the same Bulgarian stock. 

When the artificial Eastern Roumelia annexed itself to the 
small principality of Bulgaria in 1885 all the Powers recognized 
the action as inevitable and agreed to undo to that extent the dis- 
memberment they had made at Berlin. It now remains for Ma- 
cedonia to be restored to its rightful position as a province in- 
habited by a majority of Bulgarians. The dawn of such a solution 
would mean the ending of the Eastern question once for all. Were 
Macedonia and Bulgaria united according to the treaty of San 
Stefano, the powerful new kingdom would soon be in a position 
to “help” the sultan in the administration oi Constantinople, and 
the czar’s services would be respectfully declined. But such a so- 
lution is now impossible, for the czar has already convinced him- 
self that the Bulgarians will never do service as his cossacks. They 
have been given up as hopeless, and Russia’s principal object in 
the Balkans today is to hinder the young Bulgarian State from be- 
coming a more serious obstacle in the way of Russia’s battalions. 
On the other hand, Austria and Germany wish to debouch on the 
Aegean at Salonica themselves, and are on that account indignant- 
ly opposed to the creation of an autonomous Macedonia, which 
would block their way. The interest of the Western Powers is 
too small to induce them to help Bulgaria in uniting her dismem- 
bered territories, although France is strongly disposed to aid her. 
The small Balkan States, finally, are of course utterly opposed to 
any scheme which would augment Bulgaria’s power, being afraid 
of the superior energy, executive ability, and discipline which the 
Bulgarians have everywhere displayed. 

Besides, Servia and Greece have their own dreams about Ma- 
cedonia. An understanding of these will explain what, I suspect, 
is the most knotty puzzle in the mind of the reader—why, in Heav- 
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en's name, do not these Balkan States make common cause against 
the Turk and drive him into the sea? The reason is that these 
countries have a strongly developed territorial appetite, and are 
strongly averse to any solution which will not give them big slices 
of Macedonia. Enormous propagandas have been maintained ever 
since 1878 by both Greece and Servia. Two years ago Servia saw 
that she was only the tool of Austria and Russia in turn, and 
stopped the propaganda, convinced of the futility of convincing 
the stronger-willed Bulgarians that they were in reality Servians— 

The second possible solution is the military occupation of 
Macedonia by Austria and Russia. Recently this solution was 
prominently canvassed (Berlin and Vienna fondly hoping for a 
new Bosnia.) But France, England and Italy, the three so-called 
“sea Powers,” dissented. 

One solution remains. It is an honorable, a just and an effec- 
tive solution; it safe-guards the interests of all the races and re- 
ligions in Macedonia, by placing them under the direct supervision 
of Europe, exercised through a Christian governor general. Such 
a man must never have been a subject of the sultan. He must be 
a man like Lord Cromer of Egypt, or like our own General Wood, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The most complete outline of the 
new autonomous government under this Christian governor gener- 
al was presented last year to the senators of Frince by Professor 
Stoyan Michailovski, the honorable ex-president of the Macedon- 
ian Committee. 

This most important document has never before been publish- 
ed in English. Here it is in a slightly abbreviated form: 

1. Macedonia is created into an autonomous province with 
capital at Salonica, and boundaries, on the north, Bulgaria and 
Servia, on the south the Aegean Sea, on the west the lakes of 
Ochrida, on the east the River Mesta. 

2. A Christian governor general belonging to the nationality 
predominating elected for five years by consent of the European 
Powers. (The demand has been given up in favor of a prince or 
governor of any nationality.) 

3. A provincial congress elected by universal suffrage. 

4. Individaul liberty; inviolability of the domicile; freedom 
religious; freedom of the press. 

5. The functionaries of each district to belong to the national- 
ity predominating in that district, such predominance to be de- 
termined by an elaborate census to be taken immediately upon 
the liberation of the country, by a commission of the European 
Powers. 

6. The Turkish tongue to be official conjointly with Bulgarian, 
and in each district functionaries to be allowed to employ the 
tongue of their nationality. 

7. Education is left exclusively to the local districts and com- 
munities in order that no nationality in any village shall be de- 
nied the right to teach its own language in its own schools. 

8. A mixed gendarmerie of all nationalities is to be placed 
under European officers, directly responsible to the governor 
general. 

9. One-quarter of the total revenues of the province to be 
turned every year into the coffers of the imperial Turkish treas- 
ury. 

10. The same reforms to be introduced into the province of 
Thrace with its capital at Adrianople. 

The boundaries proposed are such, that a considerable stretch 
of territory is to be annexed to Servia immediately, and the whole 
region south of Kastoria is to be annexed to Greece immediately. 
In the autonomous province of Macedonia the great majority of 
the population is Bulgarian, and the slightest probability of racial 
riots is thus eliminated from the start. Not an inch of territory 
is given to Bulgaria, which in addition binds itself to observe the 
territorial sanctity of Macedonia, as a separate political unit which 
may not be annexed. 

History, logic and common sense unite in recommending this 
program of Macedonian autonomy. England’s historical responsi- 
bility for the horrors of the moment is direct and indisputable. 
She thrust Macedonia back into the murderous clutch of the sul- 
tan; upon her devolves the first obligation to intervene in behalf 
of humanity. But Premier Balfour has written a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, acknowledging the wickedness of the 
Turk, but declaring that England will not interfere! 
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THE: NEW_ RADIUM TREATMENT 


HOW DOCTORS ARE NOW USING THE MYSTERIOUS METAL WHICH FEW 


SCIENTISTS UNDERSTAND 


DESCRIBED BY A WRITER IN THE LONDON “DAILY MAIL” 


HAT is the future of radium, that 

mysterious metal whose internal 
fires must have been at work when the 
earth itself was a sun, and will continue 
alter many bodies, now suns, have grown 
cold?” 

it is only a few months since an English 
savant propounded that question. Science 
has already begun to answer it. Radium 
was until recently treated only as some new 
wondertul toy possessed of powers and pe- 
culiarities that opened up hitherto un- 
dreamt of regions of scientific investiga- 
tion, but its ultimate service in a utilitarian 
sense was generally doubted. 

Radium, however, is now iound in the 
laboratories of up-to-date hospitals and in 
the studies of not a few surgeons. 

There are men who aftirm that radium 
will eventually bring about a revolution in 
surgery and medicine; that it will cure mal- 
adies that are now regarded as incurable— 
that, in fact, this yellow atom, so insignifi- 
cant in appearance, will eventually prove 
one of the greatest boons to ailing man- 
kind ever discovered. ‘Lime alone can 
justify these hopes. Meanwhile, what has 
radium already done? 

At the Middlesex Hospital two cases of 
lupus are under treatment by means of 
emission of sparks that goes on contin- 
uously without effecting any change or 
loss in the metal itself. “The progress in 
each case has been satisfactory,” 
the hospital authorities, “but it is too 
early to pronounce a definite cure.” from 
Scotland, however, comes news of a case oi 
lupus cured after four weeks’ treatment by 
radium. The dreadful disfigurements for- 
merly borne by the patient are said to have 
disappeared. 

The raaium used in such operations is 
enclosed in a case, which in appearance 
may be compared to the pepper-grinding 
contrivances usually seen on the tables of 
Irench restaurants. At one end is a small 
glass disc, behind which a few specks of 
the radium may be observed. This end is 
applied to the affected parts, and the rays, 
which fly off with the rapidity of light, or 
at the rate of 185,000 miles a second, pen- 
etrate the glass and eat into the flesh. 
The resultant wound requires considerable 
time to heal, in some cases several months. 

Surgeons are speculating as to the prob- 
ability of radium proving a cure for the 
dread scourge of cancer. Two cases in 
Vienna were treated by local applications 
of radium, and the disease is said to have 
disappeared under its influence. Time must 
be allowed to see if the disease will reas- 
sert itself before absolute cures can be 
pronounced. 

Even more remarkable are the results of 
experiments recently carried out by Pro- 
fessor Lunden, a Russian scientist. It is 
claimed that by radium he made the blind 
to see. Two boys aged eleven and thir- 
teen years who had been sightless since the 
first year of their lives were taken into a 
dark room. A tube containing radium was 
held near their foreheads and eyes. At the 
same time the outlines of familiar objects 
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were thrown onto a illuminated 
by radium. By associating the pictures 
with the knowledge acquired by the sense 
of touch the boys were able to recognize 
a number of coins, a key, a cross, and other 
articles. It is averred that they have now 
learned the Russian alphabet and can read 
words. 

The potency of the rays is illustrated by 
other experiments conducted by the pro- 
fessor. He tightly bound the eyes of two 
persons so that they could not see. Then 
he held radium within a few inches of the 
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«ne use of Radium to cure Lupus in the 
Middlesex Hospital, London. 


forehead, or skull, and the blindfolded per- 
sons, it is declared, were able to clearly 
distinguish objects in the darkened room. 
London ophthalmic surgeons are not satis- 
fied as to the condition of the optic nerves 
of the persons whose eyesight is reputed to 
have been restored, but do not deny the 
possibilities of radium in bringing sight to 
the eyes of persons who are not born 
blind. Science has as yet barely touched 
the fringe of the potentialities that lie in 
radium. Almost daily further discoveries 
of its utility are being made, and even the 
least imaginative of investigators hesitates 
to say wnat future it may have. 


Nasal troubles have been treated by small 
tubes containing radium being inserted up 
the nostrils. Radium has been used in 
cases of persistent neuralgia. It has des- 
troyed the bacilli of typhoid, cholera, and 
anthrax. It is as potent to kill as to cure. 
Small quantities of radium brought into 
proximity with living creatures deal out 
death, sure though mysterious. Live mice 
exposed to the influence of three-hun- 
dciedths of a grain of radium salt were seized 
with paralysis of the cerebral nervous sys- 
tem, succeeded by complete suspension of 
all the functions and death. A larger quan- 
tity of radium placed in a room in the 
presence of a person unable to escape 
would, authorities declare, produce the same 
effects. 

Scientists, doctors, and chemists who 
handle radium in the small amounts now 
obtainable have to exercise great care to 
avoid bodily injury. Although radium burns, 
the sensation is of cold rather than heat. 

There is, in short, ne end to the vagaries 
and wonder-working effects of the metal. 
Professor G. Bohn exposed the larvae of 
frogs to radium rays. The larvae showed 
decided acceleration of growth, and became 
tadpoles in eight days. 

‘lhe scarcity and dearness of radium re- 
tard a more general research into its pos- 
sibilities. At present it is sold in Germany, 
whence it is imported, at 8s per milli- 
giamme. At this rate one pound of it, if 
such a quantity were obtainable, would 
cost over £180,000. It is announced, how- 
ever, that a company has been promoted 
to extract the element from a great de- 
posit of uranium ore in Grand County, 
Utah. 

In view of the small quantity of radium 
as yet in existence, and its brief scientific 
history, the investigations into its practical 
uses, particularly in surgical operations, are 
startling in their results. He would be a 
brave man who ventured to say what future 
redium has in the service of mankind. 


THOMAS A. EDISON ON CANCER 


4% HOMAS A. EDISON, profiting by his 

observations on the pathological and 
physiological effects produced on the tis- 
sues of the human body when they are un- 
duly exposed to the rays of the new ele- 
ment radium, and to the Roentgen rays, 
has formulated a theory concerning the 
cause and progress of cancer, and suggests 
a course of treatment which he thinks would 
predispose toward a cure. 

Mr. Edison, according to the New York 
Tribune, believes that there are in the hu- 
nian body certain amoeboid cells which are 
capable of movement, and whose sole func- 
tion is to restore shattered and injured tis- 
sue. Mr. Edison points out that in the 
case of a cut, wound, or even an ordinary 
burn, nature, through the medium of these 
cells, sets to work to restore normal con- 
ditions. 

With a burn produced by radium or the 
Roentgen ray, Mr. Edison declares that 
there are entirely different phenomena. 
The rays apparently j-ossess some quality 
which is not only destructive to the tissue 
itself, but which destroys the amoeboid 
cells. The result is that the wound thus 
formed will not heal. Nature, however, 
says Mr. Edison, does her best even under 


these adverse conditions, and here Mr. 


Edison thinks, these little cells display a 
sort of intelligence, for when the cells in 
the neighborhood of the injury not only 
fail to heal the wound but are themselves 
destroyed in the attempt, there is immedi- 
ately a rush of healthy cells from other 
parts of the body to the seat of the trouble. 
These are healthy cells, and there seems to 
be an improvement, but it is only apparent. 
Soon a mass of reddish granulations is 
seen on the surface, but instead of being 
limited in their area, like ordinary gran- 
ulations, they attain enormous size, and 
presently develop into what is known as 
rose cancer. All this time there is a steady 
influx of amoeboid cells, until other por- 
tions of the body are deprived of the cells, 
and then the disease has obtained full sway. 
As an antidote to this, Mr. Edison says 
he believes that the blood of a healthy per- 
son will provide enough strong, reproduc- 
tive cells to overcome the injury. He says 
that operations of comparative simplicity 
would be all that would be involved. In 
pvactice some blood from the healthy sub- 
ject would be drawn off into a hypodermic 
syringe, and then injected into the region 
of the part affected. The seat of the disease 
would then be attacked by germs, possess- 
ing the strength to conquer the malady. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND 


PROPOSAL TO ABANDON THE TIME-HONORED FREE TRADE FOR PROTECTION 


STIRRING THE NATION TO ITS FOUNDATIONS 


Waxing NOt in England promises to 
arouse more controversy tuan any 
oler since tne days of Glaustone and Home 
Kkule tor ireland, lhe hetitious idea ot 
iree trade has been abandoned, both by 
Mr. Baliour and Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
hnal outcome as to which will nnd the most 
satistactory solution of the great problem 
1s awaited with unusual interest in all coun- 
tries. Lhe latest pian of Mr. Chamberlain 
provides as tollows: F 

First—A tax o1 2 shillings (48 cents) a 
quarter on toreign wheat, but none on 
wheat irom Britisn possessions. No tax 
on corn (maize), but a tax on flour. 

Second—A tax ot 5 per cent on foreign 
meat and dairy produce, but no tax on 
bacon. 

‘Lhird—A_ substantial preference to the 
colonies On wines and iruits. 

Fourth—A tax oi 10 per cent on imports 
oi manufactured goods. 

Fitth—A reduction of three-quarters of 
the duty on tea, and half the duty on sugar, 
with corresponding reductions upon cocoa 
and coffee. 

In urging this program Mr. Chamber- 
lain contrasts the moderate increase of 
72 per cent in the export trade of Great 
britain and the increase of 30 per cent in 
her population since 1872, with the enor- 
mous increases of trade in the United 
States and Germany. He asks how the 
country can expect to support its growing 
population with its trade practically stag- 
nant for thirty years. 

ln an address at Glasgow Mr. Chamber- 
lain said in support of his program: 

“Now, what is the history of protection? 
First, there is tariff and no industries. Then 
gradually primary industries, for which the 
country has natural facilities, grow up be- 
hind the tariff wall, Then secondary indus- 
tries spring up; first of necessaries, then 
of luxuries, until at last all the ground is 
covered. 

“The countries to which I have referred 
are in different stages of the protective 
process. In the United States the process 
is completed. She produces everything and 
excludes everything. There is no trade to 
be done with her for a paltry six shillings 
per head. 

“Canada has been protective a long time. 
The principal industries are there and you 
can never get rid of them, but the second- 
ary industries have not yet been created, 
and there is an immerse trade still open to 
you to maintain and increase. Australasia 
is less developed and takes more than Can- 
ada. In the Cape there are practically no 
industries. 

“Were we to lose the colonies, as we lost 
our foreign trade, we should have arrived 
at the parting of the ways. If the opportun- 
ity is not seized now it will not recur. 
Canada’s trade will fall to the level of that 
of the United States, Australasia’s to the 
level of that of Canada, and South Africa’s 
to the level of that of Australasia’s, and 
that would be the beginning of a general 
decline which would rob us of our most 
important trade.” 


| He political campaign which is now 


in contrast with Mr. Chamberlain's pol- 
icy, and yet in partial support oi it, here is 
what Mr. Baliour proposes: 

First—A retaliatory tariff against all na- 
tions who already eniorce a protective tar- 
ifi against England. 

Second—Abandonment oi free trade pol- 
icy upheld only by sentiment. 

lhird—No tax on food or raw material. 

Supporting the protection idea Mr. Bal- 
fcur paid this tribute to America and Ger- 
nmiany in a recent address at Sheffield: 

“1 confess that when I hear criticisms 
upon American and German policy, which 
caused these great industrial nations to ac- 
company their marvelous commercial ex- 
pansion with protective duties, which must 
have thrown a most heavy burden upon the 
consumer, I feel that they have a retort to 
which I, at least, have no reply. They may 
well say that, although protectionist, they 
have established permanent free trade with- 
in the limits of their own country, where 
everything which can hamper production or 
limit the increase of wealth has been abol- 
ished by their patriotism and foresight, 
and they may well ask us whether we in the 
sritish Empire can point to a similar pic- 
ture, and whether our vaunted free trade 
includes those great self-governing colon- 
ies which we proudly boast are to be the 
great buttresses of our empire in the future. 

“Free trade is indeed an empty name and 
a vain farce if it is a fact that foreign na- 
tions are setting themselves to divert our 
industries, exclude our manufactures and 
limit the international policy of supply and 
demand. There has been a development 
cf which Cobden and his contemporaries 
never dreamed—the development of the 
trust system under protection. The phe- 
nomenon is so new that I dare scarce ven- 
ture to prophesy what development it is 
likely to take, but you may be absolutely 
sure that in the alliance of trusts and tar- 
iffs there is a danger to the capital and en- 
terprise of this country, which acts and 
reacts not mainly upon the capitalist, for 
he is at liberty to go to those regions 
where his industry wili be looked after, but 
it will fall with its heaviest weight upon 
the artisan and the labor classes, which are 
incapable of protecting their 
against such a calamity. 

“Are the negotiations between nations 
which have to deal with duties upon manu- 
factured goods different from other nego- 
tiations carried on for other purposes? 
Did any man ever hear of successful nego- 
tiations without a nation having something 
to give which in case of necessity it might 
withhold? My fundamental and essential 
request to you then, for the rest of my 
speech is subsidiary and accidental, is that 
the people of this country should give to its 
Government that freedom of negotiation 
of which we have been deprived, not by 
force of circumstances or by the pressure 
of foreign powers, but by something I can 
only describe as our own pedantry and self- 
conceit.” 

It is to be noticed that in general Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are agreed. 





interests 


Both propose a tariff for protection anu 
botu propose no tax On raw material tor 
manulacturing purposes. Where they dil- 
ler seems largely on the general attitude 
towards protection. Mr. Cnamberlain sup- 
ports protection as a desirable policy tor 
binding the colonies to the mother country. 
Mr. altour supports it as a necessity tor 
retaliation without special reierence to the 
colonies. Mr. Chamberlain would shiit 
some oi the taxes cn food at the present 
time and lighten others, while Mr. Balfour 
would remove all taxes on food. So closely 
has Mr. Chamberlain studied his plan that 
he believes it would result in lessening 
the cost of an artisan’s food five cents a 
week and an agricultural worker’s tood 
four cents a week. 

‘lhe itngineering limes has been taking 
a vote of British engineering firms show- 
ing their attitude toward Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals. The vote stood as follows: 

For preferential tariffs with the colonies, 
60 per cent; against, 20; doubtful, 14. 

For taxation of imported toreign raw ma- 
terial, 40 per cent; against, 43; doubtful, 14. 

For taxation of imported manufactured 
machinery and articles of foreign origin, 
€4 per cent; against, 23; doubtful, 14. 

For taxation of imports of foods of for- 
eign production, 54 per cent; against, 42; 
doubtful, 14. 

This vote, it is pointed out, represents 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, not the 
working man. Mr. Chamberlain’s prefer- 
ential tariff policy developed as a part of his 
Greater Britain program. In 1897, when 
the colonial premiers visited London, he 
made tentative proposals looking to im- 
perial federation and a commercial zoll- 
verein between England and her colonies. 
In that year he made the declaration that 
“within the different parts of the empire 
protection must disappear.’’ Since that 
year he has never lost sight of his idea and 
now it has developed a crisis which may 
change the political situation in England. 

— 
A HUGE LOCOMOTIVE 


HE most powerful locomotive in the 
‘| world has just been completed at the 
Baldwin works in Philadelphia, and in a few 
weeks will be pulling loaded freight trains 
on the Santa Fe Road. While the aver- 
age freight engine can draw a load of 4,000 
tons on the level, the rew locomotive will 
be able to haul a train carrying 8,000 tons 
of freight. The length of the huge machine 
is seventy-eight feet; it weighs 287,240 
pounds, and with its tender weighs 450,- 
000 pounds. Its ten driving wheels are each 
57 inches in diameter, and they are driven 
by compound cylinders 19 by 32 by 32 
inches. The driving wheels weigh 234,580 
pounds, and the tank canacity is 85,000 gal- 
lons. other engines of this 
type are to be built for the Santa Fe Road, 
of which twenty-five will be equipped to 
burn soft coal and the others will use fuel 


Sixty-nine 


oil. In the shops where the new machine 
was built the tracks were slightly displaced 
by the weight of the monster engine. 
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A Creed for Political Action. 


N his recent address before the Commercial Club of Chicago 

ex-President Grover Cleveland declared the times called for 
a new crusade against political corruption, and he outlined a 
creed for political action. He said a canker was eating its way 
into the body politic and strong measures must be adopted to 
check its evil growth. Among the immediate ills that threaten us 
Mr. Cleveland mentioned the “corruption of our suffrage, open 
and notorious.” Alongside this he placed “the purchase of po- 
litical favors and privileges, and the traffic in official duty for per- 
sonal gain.” Still another serious evil of the hour was declared 
to be “the incorrigible dislocation of the proper relations between 
labor and capital.” 

As a remedy for these and other grievous ills Mr. Cleveland 
proposed the following crusade and creed: 

“If good men are to interfere to make political setlon what 
it should be, they must not suppose they will come upon an open 
field unoccupied by an opposing force. On the ground they have 
neglected they will find a host of those who engage in politics for 
personal ends and selfish purposes, and this ground cannot be 
taken without a hand-to-hand conflict. The attack must be made 
under the banner of disinterested good citizenship, by soldiers 
drilled in lessons of patriotism. They must be enlisted for life 
and constantly on duty. 

“As the crusaders fought centuries ago for the recovery of 
the holy land from infidel possession, so with the same stubborn 
zeal must today’s crusaders, in the cause of good government, 
fight to recover their holy land from the infidels who would de- 
grade and defile it. 

“Their creed should bind together in generous co-operation all 
who are willing to fight to make our government what the fathers 
intended it to be—a depository of benefits which, in equal cur- 
rent and volume, should flow out to all the people. 

“This creed should teach the wickedness of attempting to 
make free opportunity the occasion for seizing especial advantages, 
and should warn against the danger of ruthless rapacity. 

“It should deprecate ostentation and extravagance in the life 
of our people and demand in the management of public affairs 
simplicity and economy. 

“It should teach toleration in all things save dishonesty and 
infidelity to public trusts. 

“It should uphold the interests of labor and advocate its fair 
treatment, but should sternly forbid its interference with those 
contented with their toil, and its attempts to force compliance 
with its demands by violent disturbances of peace and good order. 

“It should recognize in the wide distribution of capital and 
industrial enterprise the best assurance of intelligent, wholesomely 
interested, political conduct, and should condemn unnecessary, 





unnatural and speculative combinations in trade or enterprise, as 
teaching false business lessons and putting our consumers at their 
mercy. 

“Tt should insist that our finances and currency concern not 
alone the large traders, merchants and bankers of our land, but 
that they are intimately and every day related to the well-being 
of our people in all conditions of life; and that therefore, if any 
adjustments are necessary, they should be made in such a manner 
as shall certainly maintain the soundness of our people’s earnings 
and the security of their savings. 

“It should enjoin respect for the law as the quality that ce- 
ments the fabric of organized society and makes possible a gov- 
ernment by the people. 

“And in every sentence and every line of this creed of good 
citizenship the lesson should be taught that our country is a beau- 
tiful and productive field to be cultivated by loyal Americans, 
who, with weapons near at hand, whether they sow or reap, or 
whether they rest, will always be prepared to resist those who at- 
tempt to despoil by day or pilfer in the night.” 


=== 


Are the Public Schools a Failure? 


em both the East and the West have recently come strong 
statements declaring our public schools, in failing to educate 
the moral nature, have failed at the most vital point of education. 
Rev. Dr. Greer of New York says: “We are bringing up all over 
the land a lusty set of young pagans, who, sooner or later, they 
or their children, will make havoc of our institutions.” 

In Denver Dean Henry Hart has spoken in the same strain, 
going into details and quoting figures that cannot be controverted: 

“The moral part of us needs educating and training, just as 
much as the intellectual part. Common sense would indicate that 
the less the attempt to train the moral faculties and to ‘create a 
principle of energy which shall enable the child to resist his pas- 
sions, the more surely will the native immorality of the youth 
lead him to commit crime. 

“In 1850 there were in school in this country 3,600,000 children, 
at a cost of $4.30 for each child; there was then one criminal to 
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every 3,442 of the population. In 1880 there were 10,000,000 chil- 
dren in school, costing $9.72 each; there was then one criminal 
for every 837 of the — The criminals had increased 
fourfold. 

“America is by far the most murderous country in the world. 
The conditions of life here are most conducive to the unrestrained- 
ness of the passions, and, as the passions are not trained when the 
nature is pliable, is it any wonder that they often burst all bounds 
and do deeds of violence? The proverbial uncertainties of justice 
encourage the unkempt moral nature to venture upon transgres- 
sion. 
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“There were 8,834 murders in the United States last year; the 
year before the number was 7,852—an increase of 1,000! One 
death in every 112 is a murder! There were sixtéen murders in 
Denver last year, and not one of them avenged. There were 98 
more suicides last year than the year before—8,231 is a fearful 
record of godless unrestraint. 

“In the face of this alarming condition of the morality of the 
nation, it must be confessed that the public education is a failure. 
It fails to do that very thing for which education is undertaken; 
it fails to train our youth to the yoke of discipline and obedience; 























THE UNINTERRUPTED DUEL. 
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it fails to create in them a principle of energy which enables them 
to resist temptation; it fails to induce them, of their own free 
will, to accept the law of labor and duty; it fails to make them 
patriotic citizens and God-fearing men and women.” 


= === 


Gambling vs. Business. 





HE gambling craze among young men has reached such an 

acute stage in this country that the large business houses are 
waging vigorous warfare against it, while the trade journals are 
opening their columns to a discussion of the best methods of 
checking the evil. 

A few days since a large wholesale establishment in Chicago 
placarded their walls with this notice to employees: 

“Respectable and moral associations outside of business 
hours are expected of every employee. The visiting of gambling 
houses whether through curiosity or the intention of playing, 
must be avoided. Any employee who frequents any such places, 
or indulges in betting on horseraces, ball games, or anything of 
this sort, is subject to immediate dismissal.” 

In explanation of the action a member of the firm said: 

“We do not wish this action to be taken as indicating that we 
have suffered from speculations of employees through their addic- 
tion to gambling. We have not posted this warning merely to 
protect ourselves, but for the good of the men whom we employ. 
As we would not engage or keep in our employ a person who 
was not respectable and moral, we would not have our employees 
cultivate evil associates to their own detriment. 

“The gambling fever is so prevalent that numbers of young 
men are succumbing to it and becoming addicted to a habit that 
will sooner or later ruin the victim. The cnly safe course is to 
steer clear of the temptation by keeping good company and 
staying away from such places.” 

An official of Marshall Field & Co., confessed that the firm 
had suffered from the gambling mania and declared they had long 
had a strict rule against it. He said: 

“We formulated a strict regulation against gambling of all 
kinds fifteen years ago. I am frank to admit that we have suf- 
fered from the speculations of employees who had a weakness for 
cards and horseraces. And we find that every once in a while we 


have to discharge some young man who, if he hasn’t committed 
thefts to make good his losses, is found to be paying more at- 
tention to speculation than to his duties.” 

A leading wholesale grocer recently said: 

“This question of gambling among clerks is demanding atten- 
tion in more quarters of the commercial world every day. I 
heartily indorse the spirit which moves employers to crush out 
the betting evil among employees.” 


=== 


Fruit and Nuts as Food. 





T has for ages been a mooted question whether man thrives 

better on a meat diet or upon one in which meats are excluded. 
Hence the recent experiments of the Department of Agriculture to 
determine the dietary value of different foods will be appreciated 
by an increasingly large class of people. A summary of the 
experiments dealing with the value of fruit and nuts is given as 
follows in the current issue of the Scientific American: 

“Nine dietary studies and thirty-one digestion experiments 
were carried on. In the majority of the dietary studies and all but 
one of the digestion experiments fruit and nuts constituted all or 
almost all of the diet. The results of the investigation emphasize 
the fact that both fruit and nuts should be considered as true 
foods rather than food accessories. The subjects were two wom- 
en, three children, two elderly men, and two university students. 
The men all did hard manual labor during a part of the time, the 
students working to support themselves while pursuing their 
studies. 

“The fare given in these experiments was in every case one 
that would appeal to any normal appetite. It embraced honey, 
tomatoes, apples, bananas, cantaloupe, grapes, verdal, cornichon, to- 
kay, muscat, scarlet haws, pears, pomegranates, persimmons, oran- 
ges, strawberries, watermelons, figs, almond and peanut butter. The 
only animal foods allowed were cottage cheese and eggs; and 
these in limited quantities. The cost of such a diet varied from 
15 to 18 cents a day. Comparative experiments were carried 
along in which animal foods were employed under the usual condi- 
tions of living, and in these the daily cost ran from 26 to 30 cents. 
It was found that the food eaten supplied about 60 per cent of the 
protein usually secured by the average meat diet, while health 
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and strength continued the same, if not improved, and in two or 
three cases there was a slight gain in flesh and weight. 

“One of the chief objects of the series of experiments was to 
furnish data as to the value of nuts as food. Fruits contain little 
protein, and nuts are relied on in the fruitarian plan of eating to 
balance the ration. Fruits are rich in carbo-hydrates and nuts in 
fat. A pound of peanuts, which costs 7 cents, furnishes 1,000 
calories of energy at a cost of 3% cents, and protein at a cost of 
36 cents a pound. A porterhouse steak costs for the same result 
respectively 2214 cents and $1.31, when the steak can be bought for 
25 cents a pound, 
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TO RECONCILE CAPITAL AND 

LABOR 

RESIDENT JOHN MITCHELL, of 

the United Mine Workers, has writ- 

ten the history ot unionism in the attempt 

to bring about better understanding 

among all classes. ‘Lhe book contains 

fifty-two chapters and about 460 pages. 

‘Lhe introduction gives a good insight into 

the purpose and spirit of the work. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from it: 

“The average wage earner has made up 
his mind that he must remain a wage earn- 
er. He has given up the hope of a king- 
dom to come, where he himself will be a 
capitalist, and he asks that the reward for 
his work be given to him as a workingman. 
Singly, he has been too weak to eniorce 
his just demands and he has sought strength 
in union and has associated himself into 
labor organizations. 

“Labor unions are for the workman, but 
against no one. They are not hostile to 
employers, not inimical to the interests of 
the general public. ‘hey are for a class, 
because that class exists and has class in- 
terests, but the unions did not create and 
do not perpetuate the class or its interests 
and do not seek to evoke a class conflict. 

“There is no necessary hostility between 
labor and capital. Neither can do without 
the other; each has evolved from the other. 
Capital is labor saved and materialized; the 
power to labor is in itself a form of capital. 
There is not even a necessary, fundamental 
antagonism between the laborer and the 
capitalist. Both are men, with the virtues 
and vices of men, and each wishes at times 
more than his fair share. 

“Yet, broadly considered, the interest of 
the one is the interest of the other, and the 
prosperity of one is the prosperity of the 
cther. Where wages are high, capital and 
the conduct of business are not without 
their reward; where the industry of the 
country is carried on by broad-minded, far- 
seeing, adventurous leaders, the remunera- 
tion of labor increases even to the common 
leborer on the streets. 

“The trade unions stand for the principle 
of united action and for the policy of a liv- 
ing wage earned under fair living condi- 
tions. In union there is strength, justice 
and moderation; in disunion, nothing but 
an alternating humility and insolence, a 
state of industrial despotism tempered by 
futile and passing revolutions. 

“Unions stand for the right of associa- 
tion, self-government, and free speech, for 
the dignity and self-respect of the work- 
ing man. 

“T have written this book in the hope of 
contributing, though in the slightest de- 
gree, to the attainment of this result. I wish 
to see the interests and ideals of labor and 
capital fairly reconciled, not by surrender, 
but by mutual understanding, and to see 
the rights and responsibilities of all parties, 
the workman, the employer and the public, 


clearly, completely and unmistakably recog- 
nized. 

“1o the better comprehension oi these 
rights and responsibilities, whether oi la- 
bor or of capital, and to a better under- 
standing between these two great factors 
iu production, 1 dedicate this book. 

“John Mitchell.” 


<— 
WOULD ENFRANCHISE WOMEN 


H* CAINE, author of “The Chris- 
tian,” “The Eternal City,” and other 
successful literary ventures, has recently 
come out for the full enfranchisement of 
women. By way of contrast to her condi- 
tion at the time of the opening of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, which he declares to have 
been “in the eye of the law, a grown-up 
infant in swaddling clothes,” he declares: 

“All this is changed. Women are now 
practically on an equality with men, and 
the legal subordination of one to the other 
is gone. The idea died hard; it would be 
amusing, if it were worth while, to tell how 
hard. There is next to nothing that a 
woman may not be and do in England now. 
She may be a guardian of the poor, a 
church warden, a sexton, a medical officer 
of a workhouse, or a member of the Lon- 
don School Board. She may practice medi- 
cine, and take an academic degree. She 
may go to law and maintain an action 
against her own husband, and he has even 
lost his ancient legal right of beating her. 
She may trade on her own account and 
enjoy the distinction of being a bankrupt 
without the debtor’s act. She may vote 
for a municipal council, if not for Parlia- 
ment. She may be a deaconess of the 
church, if not marrying a deacon. She 
may be a juror in certain cases, if not a 
judge. Thus the old idea that man and 
wife are one is practically exploded, and it 
is not impossible that legislation 
may decree that under certain 
stances the woman is both. 

“One limitation of the legal rights of 
woman still exists in England—she is not 
yet admitted to the franchise. That this is 
a right desired by all women is not quite 
certain, but that it will be attained seems 
probable, and that it ought to be aimed 
after is a conclusion that only those will 
question who have not fully considered the 
altered needs which the altered condition of 
woman has brought about. By virtue of 
what superiority can man withhold from 
woman as she now is an equal right with 
himself to control the management of her 
own affairs? Is her brain less active? Is 
her education lower? Is she more liable to 
be swayed by unworthy motives, or even 
more subject to the bribery and corruption 
of an eternal will? The noble and mag- 
nanimous being, man, if he knows himself, 
and if he knows woman also, knows per- 
fectly well that he can claim none of these 
points of superiority. And if the franchise 
is to be long withheld from one-half of 


future 
circum- 


the human family it can only be by virtue 
of the last surviving spark of the old bar- 
baric idea (however disguised and beau- 
tified), that woman is not a separate be- 
ing, but merely the creature and property 
ci man.” 
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BARRIE’S EARLY EFFORT AS A WRI:iER 

M. BARRIE, who during very recent 
3 years has risen to enviable heights as 
writer and author of Scottish literature, has 
probably forgotten, says a London Daily, 
the very first critical appreciation he re- 
ceived. When he was a schoolboy at Dum- 
fries he contributed to a manuscript comic 
jcurnal got up by his schoolmates of the 
Academy and called lhe Clown. Young 
Barrie wrote a series of articles under the 
heading, ““Reckolections of a Skoolmaster,” 
in which, with Artemus Wardian spelling 
throughout, he thus introduced himself to 
his readers: “When yoo reed the follow- 
ing artickles 1 think { hear yoo exklaim, 
‘Who is this grate laterally genus appeer- 
ing before our eyes and takin’ our harts by 
storm?” The juvenile editor of The 
Clown seems to have been a person of dis- 
crimination, for in his “Answers to Cor- 
respondents,’ dealing praise and blame 
alike to contributors, he says in response 
to J. B.: “Your ‘Reckolections’ are ex- 
ceedingly well composed. Many thanks for 
both No. 1 and No. 2. We shall be very 
glad to hear from you again soon.” 

Some of these “Reckolections” were re- 
produced in a local paper ten years ago, on 
the occasion of a visit Mr. Barrie paid to 
his old school. They showed how effective- 
ly the lad could reproduce a conversation, 
and there is a certain crude humor in 
process of development to be traced in 
them. 

— 


SELLS ACCOUNTS OF DELINQUENT 
SUBSCRIBERS 

EWSPAPER men in lowa are watch- 

ing with much interest the innovation 
to be made this month by a northern Iowa 
editor in offering at an auction sale the ac- 
counts of his delinquent subscribers. This 
auction, which is one of several of a sim- 
ilar character the editor proposes to hold, 
is fully advertised in the paper, with the 
names and amounts to be offered for sale. 
The author of this unique idea is E. N. 
Bailey of the Britt Tribune. Mr. Bailey, 
having advertised the first bunch of delin- 
quents, will proceed with the sale of the 
accounts to the highest bidder. The ac- 
counts as advertised embrace persons liv- 
ing in states and territories from Minnesota 
to the gulf and as far east as Wisconsin. 
The accounts range from a few dollars to 
as high as $25. Wide publicity is given the 
accounts before they are oftered at the auc- 
tion block and some accounts against well- 
known residents in northern Iowa are sure 
to be knocked down to successful bidders 
at a marked discount. 


<— 


Princess Mathilde, who was a striking 
figure in’ France during the days of Na- 
poleon III. is still in good health notwith- 
standing her eighty-three years. Her sa- 
lons in the rue de Berry, Paris, retain many 
of the traditions of those days when liter- 
ature, politics, music and the arts were the 
chief attractions to the home of nobility. 
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SARAFOFF, THE MACEDONIAN 


LEADER 
ORIS SARAFOFYF, the young leader 
of the Macedonian revolutionary 


movement, is the center of great interest 
now during the present menacing condi- 
tions in the Balkans. In view of the out- 
burst which is likely to occur there at any 
moment his movements are of importance. 
His hatred of the Mahometan religion is 
hereditary and dates back for more than 
250 years, when the Turks endeavored to 
compel the Bulgarians of the district to 
become followers of the doctrines of Ma- 
homet. Damian, one of Sarafoff’s ances- 
tors, persuaded them that death was _ bet- 
ter than the renunciation of Christianity and 
organized a formidable revolt. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries other 
ancestors took a prominent part in the 
anti-Turkish movements. Added to this 
hereditary hatred was that inflamed by the 
arrest, imprisonment, and banishment of 
Serafoff’s father and grandfather for al- 
leged revolutionary actions. 

Sarafoff was born thirty years ago in the 
village of Ljubjechovo, the home of his an- 
cestors for more than two hundred years. 
His parents were Bulgarians. At the age 
of ten years he was sent to Salonica to at- 
tend the Bulgarian high school. One day 
a cavalcade entered the city with a number 
of Macedonian Bulgarians in chains. Saraf- 
off, who was now fourteen years old, was 
among the schoolboys who ran down to 
the street along which the soldiers were 
marching. Watching the faces of the pris- 
oners as they were dragged by, he caught 
sight of two faces he recognized. They 
were the faces of his father and his grand- 
father. They had ‘been arrested for taking 
part in some supposed revolutionary move- 
ment. The hereditary hatred of the Turks 
instantly bore fruit in action. He sprang 
forth from the crowd of bystanders and 
cashed himself against the cordon of mount- 
ed Turkish guards. As was to be expected 
he did not succeed in breaking through, 
and he received a lashing from the whips of 
the guards. He made his way to the gates 
of the prison and demanded admission. He 
was called a Christian dog and driven away 
again and again. Finally his temper was 
thoroughly roused, and, picking up a num- 
ber of stones he assailed the sentry from 
a short distance. This had the effect of 
bringing out a number of other sentries, 
and he was pursued and captured. To the 
officer before whom he was taken he is 
said to have exclaimed in his wrath: “May 
God so ordain that you yourself will be one 
day thrown into prison and that your chil- 
dren will be driven away from the prison 
gates without being permitted to see you 
and relieve the sufferings of your captivity.” 

Rather amused at the fiery utterance of 
the boy, and possibly somewhat impressed 
with the display of cetermination, the offi- 
cer ordered that the boy be permitted to 


visit his father freely. 
father and 
prison. 


For a year Sarafoff's 
grandfather remained in the 
This year was one in which Sarafoff 
received many impressions. In it he had 
niany opportunities to observe the methods 
cf cruelty practised ty the Turks and to 
learn the political creed of the Macedonian 
Bulgarians. 

At the end of the year his father and 
grandfather, without the semblance of a 
trial, were banished to Asia Minor for fif- 
teen years. From the moment the vessel 
sailed away with the prisoners, Sarafoff 
resolved to have revenge, and began im- 
mediately to bend all his energies to pre- 
paring himself for the task. He studied 
hard. During his holidays he made long 
walking tours through the country about 
Uskub, Salonica, Monastir and Adrianople. 
In this way he is said to have become ac- 
quainted with hidden paths and remote by- 
ways hundreds of miles in extent which he 
afterward used in his raids. He succeeded 
in entering the military academy at the age 
of eighteen, and, passing his examinations 
with honor, he received a commission in the 
3ulgarian infantry at the age of twenty. 
For three years, until 1895, when the Ma- 
cedonian question began to attract the at- 
tention of the world, he retained his com 
mission. Then he became restless and re- 
signed to take part in the Macedonian 
movement. Although but a young man, 
Sarafoff has the reputation of having more 
blood on his hands than any other man in 
Europe, except the “Commander of -the 
Faithful.” 

— 

REAL FOUNDER OF W.C. T. U. 
F. the state convention of the W. C. 

T. U. in Canton, Ohio, this month, 
the point was brought out that there has re- 
sided in Canton for twenty-three years Mrs. 
G. W. Manley, who is credited with having 
conceived the organization of the union, 
both as a state and national body, and who 
issued the call for the first state convention 
of temperance workers, 
grown the W. C. T. U. of today. Concern- 
ing the first conventioa in 1874 Mrs. Manley 
says: 

“Those were the days of the renaissance 
of the temperance movement. In the great 
crusade which swept over this country in 
the spring of 1874, the old 
movement died and the temperance 
movement, carried on by the greatest tem- 
perance organization in the world’s history, 
had its birth. 

“At that time I was in Akron, at the head 
of a crusade band there, numbering 600. A 


from which has 


temperance 
new 


ccenvention for the amendment of the state 


constitution was called at Columbus. and 
cen account of the improper influences which 
were thought to affect it there, had been 
removed to Cincinnati. It was threatened 
that this convention would pass an amend- 
ment authorizing the license of the liquor 


traffic in the state. 


“Learning of this, and meeting the edi- 
tor of one oi the local newspapers on the 
street one aiternoon | said to him: ‘Would- 
n’t it be a grand idea if we could call a state 
convention of the temperance workers of 
Ohio at Cincinnati, form a state organiza- 
tion, and take to the constitutional con- 
vention a memorial, requesting them not 
to pass the license amendment?’ He en- 
couraged me and went with me to our 
meeting that afternoon, when it was decided 
to make the attempt. 

“T sent all over the state, to each cru- 
sade band, a telegram: ‘Will you meet us in 
Cincinnati in convention?’ Soon the re- 
plies poured in, ‘We will meet you.’” 

The convention at Cincinnati overflowed 
the church auditorium. Mrs. Manley, in 
her absence from-the convention hall, and 
against her protest, was elected permanent 
chairman of the convention. With an en- 
thusiasm that was almost inspired she ad- 
dressed the convention and took charge of 
its work, 

She was the chairman of the committee 
that presented to the constitutional conven- 
tion the memorial begging for the defeat 
of the license amendment, and was the 
first woman ever admitted to a state or 
national constitutional convention in this 
country. The memorial was laid on the 
table, and the license amendment became 
a part of the state constitution. But the 
cther purpose of the convention was not 
defeated, and Mrs. Manley was made chair- 
man of a committee, consisting of one 
woman for each congressional district, 
which was empowered to draft a constitu- 
tion and select a name for the new society. 

Mrs. Manley, on account of sickness in 
her family, was unable to meet with the 
committee in Delaware in June of the same 
year, and Mrs. Harriet C. McCabe was 
chosen chairman of the committee, and 
wrote the The name first 
written by Mrs. McCabe, Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union, amended to _ read, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Later in the same month the work of the 
committee was ratified by a convention 
held at Springfield, and the W. C. T. U. 
al the state of Ohio was fully prepared to 


constitution. 


Was 


enter upon its long and successful career. 

Later, at the Chautauqua assembly, Mrs. 
Manky suggested the formation of a na- 
tional organization. Her suggestion was 
noted by ministers present, and at her in- 
stance a meeting was called for the pur- 


The National W. C. T. U. 


pose. was 
f) rmed and officers elected. 
Mrs. Manley retired entirely to local 


work, firmly refusing to have any connec- 
with the work that would force her 
to be much away from home. 

— 


tion 


Sir William Harcourt, the English states- 
man, is, like Mr. Chamberlain, an enthus- 
Malwood, 


estate comprises only twenty-five acres, he 


iastic gardener. At where his 
has devotel four to his garden—a beauti- 
ful and carefully-kept retreat, across the 
green swards of which peacocks strut proud- 
'y, as though conscious of the Royal descent 
of their owner. A feature of the retreat is 
the “Friendship Garden,” in which trees 
planted by old friends are growing. The 
garden was commenced in 1890, when the 
first oak was planted by Mr. Gladstone and 
the first elm by Mrs. Gladstone. 
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DR. DOWIE’S..RESTORATION HOST 


‘J°HE religious event of the month is 
l the strange crusade of John Alexander 
Dowie who, with eight express trains and 
three thousand followers from Zion City, 
forty-two miles north of Chicago, has 
moved upon New York. He has rented the 
Madison Square Garden and with his own 
choir of 700 voices proposes to lay siege to 
the unrighteous of America’s metropolis. 
‘Lhey have gone iorth under the banners of 
the Restoration Host and the whole em- 
phasis of the campaign will be placed upon 
restoring the people to their lost estate 
and the acceptance of Dowie as the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant and Elijah the 
Prophet. 

Upon reaching New York on the 16th, 
the various missionary companies, each 
seventy strong, will divide up and carry 
circular matter to every family in that city. 
Others will attempt personal evangelization 
methods. 

The way of bringing about the evangeliz- 
ation will be by preaching the acceptance 
of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith 
and practice, true contrition for past sins, 
and purity of spirit, soul, and body by ab- 
stinence from all food, drink, and drugs 
that defile. This,in their creed means that 
no member of the Church of Zion uses li- 
quor or tobacco, eats pork or employs 
drugs. Reduced to its lowest expression, 
the redeeming of New York is to be achiev- 
ed by the adopting by its citizens of the 
tenets preached by “Elijah” Dowie. 

The chief work of the “restoration host” 
is one of propaganda. By means of house- 
to-house visits, street meetings, and mon- 
ster reunions in Madison Square Garden, 
where exhibitions of the laying on of hands 
by the “Prophet” himself will be made, the 
Dowieites hope to gain recruits to the 
sect. These, upon recognizing John Alex- 
ander Dowie as the Prophet Elijah, will 
be taken to Zion City and there put to 
work in the lace factory, the brickyard, the 
candy factory, the box factory, or in some 
other of the infant industries of the Holy 
City. 

“Dr.” Dowie has just purchased a tract 
of 32,000 acres in the southwestern part of 
North Dakota, which he intends to trans- 
form into a garden of Eden for his hosts 
and it is understood he has intentions to 
establish a similar colony in the East near 
New York City if the present propaganda 
succeeds, 

“Dr.” Dowie was formerly a Congrega- 
tional minister, and as such worked for 
several years in Australia. In 1878 he for- 
sook his church to lead an evangelistic life 
along the lines of divine healing. By the 
laying on of hands he is said to have cured 
at this time a young woman of his congre- 
gation stricken with an incurable disease. 
He left Sydney for Melbourne, built a tab- 
ernacle devoted to the belief in the effi- 
cacy of divine healing through God-chosen 
agents, and became the head of a sect found- 
ec on this belief. He established branches 


OUR DAY 





of his church in England and Scotland, in 
which latter country he was born, and later 


found his way to California. He first at- 
tracted attention during the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, where the meetings conducted 
by him were packed daily, crowds standing 
outside the small tabernacle at Woodland, 
unable to gain admittance. 

At first ““Dr.”’ Dowie conducted his work 
under the auspices of the International 
Divine Healing Association, but on Feb. 
22, 1896, the “Prophet” organized the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church of Zion and became 
its general overseer. It is as head of this 
“kingdom” that he has become known 
throughout the land. His following grew 
rapidly in spite of the “persecution of the 
police,’ who arrested him repeatedly for 
violation of the city ordinances relating to 
the treatment of the sick and who dispersed 
the crowds at his open-air meetings by turn- 
ing a fire hose upon them. 

In 1899 “Dr.” Dowie began to lay plans 
for the erecting in a concrete form of the 
“chosen kingdom.” He secured options on 
6,500 acres of land on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, forty-two miles north of Chica- 
go, and there established and built Zion 
City in 1902. The faithful followed him 
thither from Chicago and from recruiting 
stations opened in New England and 
through the West, until today Zion City has 
not an unoccupied house within its limits. 
The population of Zion City is said to be 
more than 10,000. Throughout the United 
States his followers aggregate 150,000. 

From the tithes which he receives from 
his subjects the “king” has accumulated a 
fortune estimated at $15,000,000, with 
which he is thus enabled to carry on most 
successfully the work of propaganda of 


Zion. 
<_— 


THE JEWS AND EAST AFRICA 

REAT BRITAIN’S offer of an elevat- 

ed tract 200 miles long on the Uganda 
Railway between Mau and Nairobi in East 
Africa for a Jewish Colony is being 
thoughtfully considered, though generally 
opposed by them. The failure to obtain 
concessions in Palestine from the Sultan 
under satisfactory conditions is leading up 
to a consideration of any plan which will 
afford an independent refuge. The Jew- 
ish American (Detroit) says: 

“The establishment of a Jewish colony 
in Africa under the suzerainty of England 
may offer some hope for the relief of a 
portion of our brethren who suffer under 
the yoke of tyranny, but it is not the orig- 
inal Zionism of Nordau and Herzl, which 
contemplated the return of the Jews to 
their original home, and the establishment 
there of an independent government, with 
Judaism as the state religion.” 

Jewish Comment (Baltimore) is squarely 
opposed to’ the plan: 

“There can be no enthusiasm for East 
Africa. It is a cold business proposition, 
and must be figured out in profit and loss 
categories. It may mean something more. 


The dangers of accepting East Africa to 
the Zionists are serious. If the colony man- 
ages to get along, it will be hard to move, 
If it meets with reverses, Jewish coloniza- 
tion will be at a discount everywhere. Pru- 
dence raises a voice against the East Afri- 
can experiment. Zionism can afford to 
wait. It would be a sorry spectacle, after 
years of heroic agitation, to find a grave 
for Jewish hopes in the wilds of Africa.” 

The American Hebrew (New York) says: 

“An offer from England was not unex- 
pected, for it had been known that a set- 
tlement in Egypt under British rule was 
being contemplated. The effect of this 
opening to the Zionist movement, whether 
it accepts it or rejects it, cannot but be 
serious. Should it accept the offer, the 
question arises, Can the organization still 
retain its Palestinan ideal as a solution of 
the Jewish question, will not a diversion 
be a dissipation of its energies, a loss of 
its orthodox adherents, and, moreover, the 
greater loss of all basis for arguments 
formerly advanced with much enthusiasm? 
It will surely require a strong force to ac- 
cept East Africa and still not forget Pales- 
tine.” 

— 

THE HOPE OF THE NEGRO 
OOKER T. WASHINGTON is be- 
coming thoroughly constructive in 

his addresses. There is no longer the 
sameness which once marked practically 
all he said. At Quinn Chapel, Chicago, 
he recently said: 

“The battle for our race is to be long and 
the road is to be heavy with obstacles. We 
must take a long, philosophic view of the 
problem and not get discouraged over local 
and temporary conditions. As a race we 
must become a constructive people—we 
must depend for securing our rights on 
constructive effort. 

“We must become the creators ourselves. 
One farm bought, one house built, one 
home sweetly and intelligently kept, one 
man who is the largest taxpayer or has 
the largest bank account, one school or 
church maintained, one truck garden prof- 
itably cultivated, one patient cured by a 
negro doctor, one sermon well preached, 
one life cleanly lived—these will tell more 
in our iniluence than all the abstract elo- 
quence thit can be summoned to plead our 
cause.” 

= 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING AN ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT FOR COLLEGE 
T the recent opening of the college de- 
partment of New York University 
Chancellor MacCracken advocated making 
religious training an entrance requirement 
for college, and declared that New York 
University was ready to join any association 
of universities and colleges in demanding 
a Sunday School diploma as an entrance re- 
quirement. He spoke, in part, as follows: 
“T wish we could require from every fresh- 
man a Sunday School diploma that would 
certify that he knew by heart the ten com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, a 
church catechism of some kind, a score of 
the Scripture Psalms, and best classic 
hymns. This university will join any asso- 
ciation of universities and colleges that will 
demand this as an entrance requirement. 
So much as in us lies, we will make the col- 
lege a place for preserving and strengthen- 
ing reverence for things divine.” 
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EDISON’S;LArESTIINVENTION 


HE North American of Philadelphia 

has published an _ interview with 
Thomas A. Edison, in which the inventor 
says he has perfected an electricity gen- 
erator to charge storage batteries. Mr. 
Edison says: 

“T have invented and made a machine 
which is six feet long, six feet high and five 
feet wide, which will generate electricity 
sufficient to store my batteries to run an 
automobile and light a house at an ex- 
pense per unit of electricity very much 
less than the largest companies sell it. I 
know now that I can make that machine 
at a selling price of $450. I also know 
that I will not be able to make one to sell 
to anybody before next spring at the 
earliest; that it may cost me more at first, 
but ultimately that it won’t cost any more 
than $450, when I am ready to sell it. I 
don’t know how much less than $450 it may 
be sold at. 

Almost any shed now in existence for 
the accommodation of an automobile con- 
tains sufficient spare room to take in one 
of these machines. No chimney is neces- 
sary. Just an ordinary pipe ventilating 
through the roof is sufficient. It can be 
put in operation by the mere pressing of a 
button. 

“My great desire is to place these fa- 
cilities within the reach of the mass of the 
people so that the ordinary individual can 
afford to keep a pleasure vehicle for his 
family and light his house by electricity. 
That is what I am going to do, and what 
L will succeed in doing before very long.” 

<a 
THE HYPOSCOPE 

LITTLE instrument which is des- 
A tined to play a very important part 
in the warfare of the future is called the 
hyposcope. Its purpose is to enable a 
marksman to fire with accurate aim with- 
out exposing his head to the fire of the 
enemy. The device was invented by Mr. 
William Youlton, of Brighton, Eng. Mr. 
Youlton first conceived the idea of such 
an instrument after the battle of Colenso 
in the Boer War, during which it is stated 
that not a single Boer was to be seen, and 
it occurred to Mr. Youlton that a combina- 
tion of reflectors might be arranged which 
would enable the British soldier to remain 
entirely concealed when in action. 

The hyposcope is adapted to be secured 
to the stock of the rifle near the breech. 
A writer in The Scientific American de- 
scribes it as consisting of a series of mir- 
rors. The first mirror reflects the light 
coming in along the barrel of the rifle to 
a second mirror at the elbow of the instru- 
ment, which directs the rays downward to 
a mirror at the lower end of the tube, 


and thence it passes out at right angles to 
the eye. Thus on looking in at the eye- 
piece one can see the sights of his rifle, 
and take accurate aim while holding the 
gun above his head. The vertical arm of 
the instrument comprises two telescoping 
sections, so that, by means of a thumb- 
screw at the side, this arm may be extend- 
ed to elevate the device for long-range 
shooting. The amount of elevation may 
be accurately determined by means of a 
fine scale on the upper section. In order 
to allow for windage, a thumbscrew at the 
end of the horizontal arm may be rotated 
to move the mirror contained therein 
slightly to one side or the other. A scale 
on this arm shows just how far the mir- 
ror must be moved for different velocities 
and directions of the wind. The entire in- 





THE HYPOSCOPE ATTACHED TO A RIFLE, 


strument is very compact and light, weigh- 
ing about a pound. It is provided with 
a holster, in which it may be incased to 
prevent it from sustaining any injury when 
not in use. The parts, however, are not 
liable to be easily injured. In case a mir- 
ror is broken, a new one can readily be 
slipped into the old frame. The advantages 
of this instrument in actual warfare will be 
apparent to all. Only the muzzles of the 
rifles are exposed to the enemy, and the 
soldiers are entirely concealed in the 
trenches. But aside from its advantages 
as a means of protection, the device will 
be found to greatly increase the effective- 
ness of the firing. It is stated that during 
the Boer War only one cartridge out of 
seven thousand was effective, which only 
goes to show how nervous a man is under 
fire, for no such work would ever be tol- 
erated in target practice. The fear of be- 
ing shot while taking aim makes the sol- 
dier fire hurriedly and at random; with 
the hyposcope attached to his rifle no fears 
will be entertained, and the soldier may 
fire deliberately and with perfect aim. 
—- 
MARVELS OF THE FRESNEL LENSES 
ERY few persons realize the difficulty 
of making the Fresnel lenses used in 
our lighthouses. The United States Gov- 
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ernment has afforded experts in this coun- 
try every opportunity to learn the art of 
making these refractors, but up to the 
present without success. One of the most 
prominent American optical firms was 
given one of these lanterns to copy, but 
after nearly a year of experiment was 
obliged to abandon the attempt. Conse- 
quently Uncle Sam has to send abroad for 
his lighthouse equipments. There are only 
four makers of these lenses in the world— 
one in England, and the other three in 
France. Most of our equipment comes 
from the latter country. 

The difficulty of making these lenses 
will be realized when one stops to con- 
sider that the rays from the lamp must be 
accurately refracted so as to lie parallel 
with each other from their source to the 
pilot house of a vessel just appearing over 
the horizon, a distance of from 10 to 25 
miles, depending upon the height of the 
lantern above the sea. The variation of a 
slight fraction of an inch at the lens would 
obviously be exaggerated many thousand- 
fold at the horizon. The same holds true 
in the mounting of the lenses. This is also 
done abroad, so that whenever a lens is 
broken it must be shipped back to Europe 
for repairs. 

In order to afford mariners some means 
for identifying various lighthouses, a sys- 
tem of flashes has been adopted; that is, 
while certain lighthouses have a fixed 
light, others are so arranged as to send out 
flashes of light at varying intervals of time. 
The flashes are accomplished by the use of 
a polygonal frame provided with annular 
lenses, which is revolved about the lamp 
by clockwork. This produces a series of 
beams of light constantly sweeping over 
the horizon. 

<a or 
a THE" ASTRONOMICAL ‘TRUST 
NOTABLE impulse to astronomy 
which the director of the Harvard 
Observatory contemplates is now well- 
known as an astronomical trust. Circulars 
have been sent to all the astronomers in 
Christendom, asking them as to what great 
project of research or discovery each has 
nearest at heart, but cannot prosecute for 
want of money. Several years ago Miss 
Bruce, the donor of the “doublets,” offer- 
ed money in aid of struggling astronomers 
the world over. And Professor Pickering 
has hopes and plans of raising sufficient to 
meet at least in part the multitude of wants 
that may be expected to arise at such an in- 
vitation. 
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RUSSIA’S CONTROL OF 
WORKINGMEN 


HE scheme which has been elaborated 
by Russian bureaucrats for improv- 
ing the condition of the workingman con- 
veys a vivid idea of what that condition is 
at present. As approved by the Imperial 
Council, the measure contains nine clauses, 
according to which employers may allow 
their men—providing the chief factory in- 
spector of the district has no objection— 
to elect “elders” to represent them in con- 
ferences, with either their masters or the 
civil authorities, on the subject of con- 
tracts, etc. All workmen are to be divided 
into groups, each of which is to have its 
own elder. If a number of these groups are 
interested in the same question, their eld- 
ers may meet for consultation, but the 
groups themselves are on no account to be 
permitted to assemble together. At first 
glance it would appear that the Imperial 
Council were engaged in the creation of a 
particularly vicious species of walking dele- 
gate, but inasmuch as they reserve the 
right to remove at will any “elder” who 
does not suit them, it seems more likely 
that they meditate the installation of a 
body of police spies as labor’s trusted rep- 
resentatives. It is an ingenious little plan, 
and may succeed, but it would not deceive 
any workingman outside Russia. 
—> 
WHAT EIGHTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR 
MEANS 

HEN the “Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited” train recently made a run on 
the Lake Shore Railroad of 133.4 miles 
from Toledo to Elkhart in 114 minutes, 
probably none of the passengers gave a 
thought to the real meaning of such a 
magnificent speed performance. In order to 
accomplish the feat a speed of fully 85 miles 
per hour had to be maintained for consider- 
able portions of the distance. With a mod- 
ern passenger train such speed can be at- 
tained when roadbed, 
track, equipment, discipline of employees 
and other operating conditions are about 

as perfect as human skill can make them 
The train consisted of six Pullmans, each 
weighing 55 tons, or a total of 330 tons, 
one combination baggage car weighing 30 
tons and a locomotive 135 tons. To hurl 
a mass weighing a total of 495 tons, or 
990,0c0 pounds, along steel rails weighing 
only 85 pounds to the yard means a sus- 
tained shock of tremendous force and a 
strain to track and roadbed which would 
search out the slightest weakness or defect. 
One revolution of the engine 


with safety only 


drivers, 
which were 84 inches in diameter, carried 
the train forward about seven yards. In 
running one mile the piston rod must go 
backward and forward 247 times. A speed 
cf 85 miles per hour means that the piston 
rod would have to zo back and forth and 
the large drivers revolve six times each 
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second, which is almost too rapid for the 
eye to follow. Experiments have shown 
that a train weighing as many tons as the 
“Twentieth Century Limited,’ when run- 
ning at the rate of 85 miles per hour, can- 
not be brought to a stop within 3,000 feet, 
cr 25-44 of one mile. 

An “emergency” stop would be very like- 
ly, therefore, to mean disaster to such a 
train, and only perfectly operated signals 
and the highest art in train dispatching 
can insure the train against such stops. 
When it is realized also that a slight defect 
in any portion of the equipment or imper- 
fect inspection of the same is almost cer- 
tain to be followed by dire results, the 
wonder grows over the degree of perfection 
attained in the various arts and in disci- 
pline which have united in making modern 
train operation possible. 

— 

FOSTERING THE SILK INDUSTRY 

R. L. O. HOWARD, the entomolo- 

gist of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, is busily engaged in fos- 
tering the silk industry in the United States, 
believing that it is possible to produce 
all the raw silk needed, which would result 
in a saving of millions of dollars. A year 
ago Dr. Howard made a trip to the silk- 
raising countries of Europe—France and 
Italy—and visited a number of large es- 
tates, where the raising of silk is highly 
profitable. In Lombardy he visited an es- 
tete of 10,000 acres owned by an Italian 
nobleman. Dr. Howard also visited all 
the large silk-reeling establishments of 
France and Italy, and carefully studied the 
work. These silk-reeling establishments are 
called filatures, and the employees are com- 
posed largely of women and girls. Nearly 
all the women and children living in the 
villages where these filatures are located 
are employed in some capacity in the silk 
industry, while the husbands and sons work 
on farms. Whole families are thus engaged 
in the raising or reeling of silk. A child 
becomes useful at the age of five years. 
and the silk industry is, therefore, a highly 
profitable one to large families. 

Dr. Howard began his work in the 
United States by distributing silk-worm 
eggs and silk-worm food (mulberry trees) 
and offering to purchase the silk cocoons. 
The result has been that several hundred 
sounds of cocoons are purchased every 
month. Two four-basin reels were import- 
ed from France, and one of these has been 
set up in a building in the Agricultural De- 
partment grounds, where it is now in full 
eperation. The other has been sent to 
Talullah Falls. Ga.. where a northern capi- 
talist has purchased a farm of 3.000 acres 
with the intention of establishing a colony 
for the purpose of raising cocoons. 

Tt is hoped and believed that from the 
operation of these two reels many Ameri- 
can girls will learn the business of silk 





reeling. The women employed in reeling 
silk in the department are the only ones 
now engaged in the business in this coun- 
try. They were brought over from France 
aiter great difficulty had been experienced 
in getting their consent to move to Amer- 
ica. Both are experts. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
business cannot be conducted successfully 
on a large scale, whereas it can be brought 
to a profitable point if carried on as a side 
line and participated in by the children and 
feminine members of a household., It is 
estimated that from twenty to thirty pounds 
of cocoons can be raised on the smallest 
farm in six weeks’ time, on which-a profit of 
$30 or $35 may be realized, an amount 
which would form considerable of an item 
to many small farmers in this country. 

<_ 
AUTOMOBILE SLEIGH TO DISPLACE 
REINDEER 

AMES W. DAWSON, of Nome, Alaska, 
J has, of late, constructed what is to be 
termed an automobile sleigh and which he 
believes will prove a most valuable substi- 
tute for reindeer and dogs and will eventual- 
ly solve the question of winter transporta- 
tion in that snowbound country. Accord- 
ing to the inventor, he has devised a revolv- 
ing propeller of “flexible whalebone, made 
compact with malleable shoes, case-hard- 
ened on the bottom. The. shafting is flexi- 
ble, so that it will give to an uneven sur- 
face.” 

Creepers will be used to start the sleigh, 
and they will be lifted up as soon as the 
sleigh is in motion. The engine is a crude- 
oil burner, compact and light, and provided 
with double-action and transmission gear. 
The sleigh runners are very broad, and the 
steigh is covered with an aluminum and pa- 
per house. 

The entire weight of his twelve-horse- 
power automobile sleigh is only 310 pounds, 
and it can be readily taken apart and car- 
ried in sections over places that are insur- 
mountable to vehicles, but it will be capable 
of climbing any ordinary grade, and run- 
ning in soft snow. Mr. Dawson estimates 
the cost of operation at one cent an hour 
for each horse-power. The speed depends 
upon the trail, but is estimated by the in- 
ventor at from one to sixty miles an hour. 
He thinks he will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing 250 miles a day between Skagway and 
Nome. 

a 


MEN BECOME “MAID-SERVANTS' — 

HE vexed question of household ser- 

vants is at length being solved by Eng- 
lish housewives in the employment of men 
to do the work hitherto allotted to women. 
Tt is estimated that in London alone there 
are upward of 3.000 men employed as 
cooks, “parlormaids,”’ “chambermaids,” and 
“maids of all work.” The men employed 
come from the continent, particularly from 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and Italy. 
Tt is about a year since this movement was 
started by an enterprising employment bu- 
reau. It had on its books several hundred 
restaurant waiters in need of jobs, and the 
jobs were not to be had. At the same time 
there was an unprecedented servant-girl 
famine. With considerable enterprise the 
agency prevailed upon some women to try 
the men. The experiment has been in every 


way a success. 
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WOULD}INCREASE SOCIAL 
SYMPATHIES 


RESIDENT PRITCHETT of the 
Massachusetts’ Institute of Technol- 
ogy, places great emphasis on the neces- 
sity for personal contact with working 
people and their problems. In an address 
to the eighteen hundred students he said: 
“Let me commend to you as engineers 
that you avail yourselves of frequent op- 
portunity to rub elbows with workingmen. 
As engineers you must stand in direct con- 
tact with such men, and if we are ever in 
this country to work out the problem of 
right relations between employers and la- 
borers, you men who are engineers must 
help to that solution. You stand between 
capital and labor; you give a hand to each. 
You ought to be able, if you are educate, 
broad-minded, sympathetic men, to under- 
stand that each of the parties in this dis- 
pute has rights which the other ought to 
respect, and that both have obligations to 
the public which they must in the end recog- 
nize and respond to; but they will be 
brought to recognize their mutual obliga- 
tions and relations al! the quicker if you 
men who are engineers can bring to the 
study of such problems an open mind, a 
judicial spirit and a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of each. 

“There is one project in the institute, the 
immediate aim of which is the promotion 
of this sort of contact, about which I will 
say just one word. Within a quarter of an 
hour’s walk of this building lies a tenement 
house district of the city of Boston, made 
up of 25,000 working people, factory hands. 
casual laborers, and the more poorly paid 
grades of clerks. It is a district almost 
barren of social influences and in which the 
ideals of people are being shaped more and 
more by ambitious leaders, who become un- 
consciously, not only political leaders but 
moral leaders. In the midst of this district 
stands what is called ‘Tech House,’ a three- 
story brick building. fitted and equipped as 
a residence, in which a half-dozen institute 
students, sufficiently i:terested in the social 
and labor problems of the day to rub el- 
bows with workingmen and workingwom- 
en, have their home. In addition to these 
six men who are daily coming into contact 
with the population of this region, there is 
need for several score of men who can 
give an evening, or even an hour, a week, 
to some form of personal service. The men 
to volunteer are the men who can saw 
wood and show a group of small boys how 
to saw wood, men who understand the rudi- 
ments of telegraphy. who can make sim- 
ple demonstrations in electricity for the 
edification of other men, steamfitters and 
engineers, or who can play ball or cricket. 
or can do anything else to interest boys 
and men who have few wholesome interests 
in life and who will approach everything 
new without training and without discipline. 
Those of you who are willing to give an 


lour or an evening to such work will get 
your own reward in the knowledge of the 
teal problems which concern the relations 
of capital and labor, which affect thrift and 
waste, and which have to do with the re- 
lations of the people themselves to politics. 

“TI urge you all the more strongly to take 
some interest in these social matters, stand- 
ing as we do in the midst of a great city, 
because the college education of today is 
being sharply criticized by business men and 
by others from this standpoint. The state- 
ment is made again and again that the col- 
lege training of today develops the intellect 
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but not the character, that it quickens the 
man’s intellectual faculties but does not 
enlarge his moral and social sympathies. 
If that is a just criticism, it is a most seri- 
ous one, for I can assure you most frankly 
that if your scientific studies here furnish 
you no suggestions as to your relations 
with other men, if they do not connect 
themselves with the philosophy of life and 
of conduct, if they do not strengthen your 
moral purpose and help to clear your con- 
ception of truth and of duty and quicken 
your sympathies with other men, then you 
have got only the husks of an education.” 


<_— 


An ingenious Swiss has invented an au- 
tomatic baby-comforter. Should the child 
cry in the night, the vibrations of a phon- 
ograph set in motion a singing machine that 
soothes the youngster with lullabies, while 
:. clockwork is started that rocks the cradle 
until all is quiet. 
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The Present Generation 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 


praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MACHINES TO AID DUCTORS 
AND SURGEONS 


HE medical profession has just acquir- 

ed through the inventive genius of 
some of its learned men, certain automatic 
devices of great value. One of these de- 
vices is an ingenious little machine, con- 
sisting of a small box, in which is a self- 
registering thermometer, connected elec- 
trically with a tiny bell. This register is 
put under the armpit of a person suffering 
from fever and when his temperature rises 
the bell rings and the doctor or nurse is 
summoned. 

Another one of these devices and one 
which will be of unlimited value to the pro- 
fession is a wound stitching machine, which 
is to displace the ordinary surgeon’s needle 
and thread. It works very much more rap- 
idly than the old method of stitching by 
hand, is painless and effective. It consists 
of a case or sheath, holding a number of 
nickel hooks or bands, like those used for 
the corners of cardboard boxes. They are 
put in position with a pair of forceps and 
can be adjusted at the rate of twenty-five a 
minute. Their rounded points do not pen- 
etrate the lower layer of the skin, but only 
the epidermis, and therefore the pain caused 
by them is very slight. They have the ad- 
ditional advantage of being very easily dis- 
infected. 

A most curious invention is that for stim- 
ulating a weak heart. It consists of a hol- 
low needle some eight inches long, made of 
an alloy of gold, and driven by a little elec- 
tric motor. It is so shaped that it can be 
used to actually pierce the heart and inject 
into it a solution of salt and warm water, 
which will stimulate the organ and so pro- 
long and save life. Somewhat similar is the 
device of Dr. Cordier, which is for the cure 
of neuralgia and similar pains. It is a sort 
oi gigantic hypodermic syringe, by the aid 
of which not medicine but air can be in- 
jected beneath the skin of the sufferer. A 
sort of bubble of air is formed under the 
skin, and this being kneaded along the pain- 
ful parts gives instantaneous relief in severe 
cases of sciatica, lumbago and other neu- 
ralgic afflictions. 

For the cure of consumption a machine 
has also been devised which can be oper- 
ated from the lamp socket of an ordinary 
electric light. It consists of a transformer 
and what is called an Audriols tube. This 
converts the oxy-hydrogen of the air into 
ozone. Ozone is the active agent in sea 
air, and one of the most effectual killers of 
the consumption microbe. Most elaborate 
machines, of which the controlling power is 
electricity, have been devised for curing 
headaches and other temporary ailments, 
and for the purpose of massage. One is a 
sort of metal helmet, through which 
ternating currents of electricity are passed. 
Another communicates very rapid vibra- 
tions to the head. There is a third, not 
electrical, but purely mechanical, which is 
used for massaging the liver, and so cur- 
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ing the miserable pains induced by indiges- 
tion. 

Still another of these devices, last but not 
least in importance and interest, is a ma- 
chine for the treatment of insomnia by 
means of which an electric current passes 
through the body of the patient. This cur- 
rent is interrupted 200 times a second by 
the device, and it is to this interruption that 
ic Owes its efficacy. A person kept under 
its influence for a sufficient length of time 
rot only goes to sleep, but is hypnotized and 
becomes absolutely insensible to pain. In 
this condition any operation can be per- 
formed. 

= 
HOW WOMEN CAN KEEP YOUNG 
CHICAGO physician was comment- 
ing the other day on the fact that 
some women preserve their youthfulness 
tc a green old age, and in this connection 
gave some practical advice. He said: 

“A woman’s age is largely a matter of 
temperament. A woman’s age is a baffling 
thing. There are women of forty who look 
barely thirty, and who keep the freshness 
of youth in their hearts and on their faces, 
and the elasticity of youth in their graceful 
figures. These are not the women who give 
themselves up entirely to a life of pleasure, 
for something of the soul is discerned in 
this kind of perennial youth. 

“How can women who lead that life 
keep young and fresh-looking? To do so 
successfully there must be moderation in 
everything; moderation in diet (oh! how 
infinitely too much inost people eat!), mod- 
eration in drinking, not too much rushing 
around in heated rooms, a determination 
that even in the busiest life of pleasure one 
night every now and then shall be reserved 
for a quiet evening and an early rest, and 
plenty of sensible exercise in the open air. 


“Diet is a burning question. The differ- 
ence to be seen in even middle-aged women 
when they find out the folly of promiscuous 
diet and turn to common sense nourish- 
ment, is quite remarkable. 

“Of course it cannot truthfully be said 
that all women could keep their youth and 
looks if they chose, for there are some 
delicate and nervous people who wear 
themselves out early, and are soon passees 
and faded. But the average woman could, 
if she liked, cultivate her health, for 
through her health she keeps her fresh- 
ness, and living a moderate life she defies 
time. Filling her heart with interest and 
her days with occupation she keeps also a 
healthy mind, and this is reflected in the 
face, instead of the tired peevish expres- 
sion of the woman who has no interests or 
occupations, she has the look of one who 
keeps her sympathies and her intelligence 
young and alert, while her figure, from 
healthy exercise and moderation in diet, 
remains as elastic and supple as in her first 
youth. For such a woman age has no hor- 
rors; if the white threads come in her hair 
they do but beautify, for the face is young 
and beautiful, and the soul that shines from 
the clear eyes can never age.” 

<—_— 

Director North of the census bureau at 
Washington has inaugurated a movement 
for a uniform registration of births in the 
United States. With a view of securing 
more accurate returns William King, chief 
cf the vital statistics bureau, has made a 
draft of a proposed law which has been 
presented to the governors of the various 
states, boards of health, and other organ- 
izations interested in this important work, 
and they have been requested to bring the 
matter before the state legislatures and 
urge upon them the necessity for such 
legislation. The legislative requirements 
proposed by the census office provide a 
severe penalty for not reporting each birth. 
At least 50 or 60 per cent of the physicians 
of the United States report each birth com- 
ing under their observation, whereas from 
40 to 50 per cent of them make no returns. 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA 


The Aeolian Company announces a new Pianola 
THE METROSTYLE 


which embodies features of the utmost importance to the future of music. 


HE PRODUCTION of the Metrostyle Pianola marks another step in that advance which 
was begun when the first Pianola was invented. 
It is as distinct an improvement on the old type as that in turn was over anything 


The Metrostyle attachment on the new Pianola, from which it takes its name, serves the 
double purpose of enabling the composer of a piece or some musical authority to record his 
interpretation of it upon the music-roll, and then guides others to a reproduction of the same 


The Metrostyle Pianola will have a potent effect upon the musical development of the 
future. as it enables a composer to leave not only a record of his works, but also of his own 
interpretation of them; and every owner of a Metrostyle may be the pupil of the best music- 


The buyer of a Metrostyle Pianola does not have to develop musical ability before play- 
ing the instrument artistically, but from the very first can play the most difficult compositions 


The Metrostyle does not hamper a player's individuality, as the following of the Metro- 
style marking is not obligatory; it only serves to indicate how some authority would play the 


The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at the warerooms of our agents, 
and a personal opinion formed of this remarkable achievement 

A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle (Red Book) will be sent to those desiring information 
by mail, and all questions answered through our correspondence department. 

Pianola with Metrostyle 8300. Pianola, 8250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York:—Agents in all principal cities. 
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In the Original Words of His own pears 
That is the title of a booK published by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, LuKe,and John, but with no 
duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 
most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 





Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 

My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of “The True 
Life of Christ’’ just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and 
profit from it. Very cordially yours, Cuarves M. SHELDON. 

Author of ‘In His Steps” and other volumes, 


Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 
Dear Friend: I just received my copy of “The True Life of Christ.” 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task. 
The book shall sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have 
it and use it. It makes an excellent Christmas gift. I hope its circulation 
will surpass expectation, Very traly yours, 
E. P, Macxtz, New Orleans, La, 


Frep’x L. Cuapman, Editor of Tue Ram’s Horn, 
My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedingly attractive 
volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
Faithfully yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
President Oberlin College. 


My Dear CHapman: 
You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book. 
It will do good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
for prompting you to do which I often thank Him, 
Cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: 





Frep’x L. Cuapman, Editor of THz Ram’s Horn. I have often wished that I might come to the reading of the Life 
Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, of Christ absoiutely for the first time. I have wondered what would 
giving the continued account of our Lord's life and work in the words of be the impression it would make upon me. Your book helps us to 
Scripture itself, with the striking illustrations, will make more vivid read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the hardening which 
than ever the life of Him who spake as never man spake, and lived as_ constant repetition gives. 1 therefore thank you with all my heart for 

never man lived. Francis E. Crark, what you have done. Yours truly, Cuas. F, Tuwine, 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor, Presidert Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be “oni to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 
wish a dozen of these [orper ror “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


be THE RAM’S HORN, 110 La SALLE Ave., CHICAGO, 
books for your friends PLEASE SEND ME Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 








Frep’x L. CuHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 

Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with 
your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ.” Will 
you express me at once ten copies. 

With sincere regards I am your friend, Name 
J. Wicsur CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourih Presbyterian Church, New York. 


OF CHRIST, ror wuicn FIND ENCLOSED $ 
1S AT YOUR WHOLESALE RATE OF $1.00 LACH. 
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COPIES OR MORE ARE ORDERED AT ONE TIME ALL CHARGES WILL BE PREPAID, 


lO LaSalle wi ielen ore py THE RAM'S HORN. 
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NEW IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FORTY VOLUMES | 28,000 PAGES | | 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
































Grandest Introductory Offer Ever Made 


to Ram’s Horn readers 


THE publication of THE IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY is the result of patient 

and prolonged labor and of exhaustive research on the part of its projectors, editors and publishers. 
To compile a Dictionary worthy of the name is in itself an important undertaking; to prepare a General 
Encyclopedia involves even more arduous effort; while the production of a work which is at once an 


Encyclopedia and a Dictionary presents a task so complex, difficult, exacting, and well-nigh interminable, . 


that its successful completion marks a distinct epoch in educational progress. Such a work is The Imperial. 
We propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library, entirely at our own expense, for your exam- 
ination and approval. We want you to examine it at your leisure in your home and compare it with any or all 
other works of reference. We invite the most searching investigation as to its merits and claims to the following 


STRIKING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS 




















First: It is the most convenient, hence Fifth: Besides the 7,000 text  illustra- 
the most usable —because the volumes a tions, The Imperial contains a most re- 
are the right size to be easily handled. OUR OFFER: markable collection of full-page engrav- 
You’ll be delighted with it. ; ings of celebrities from Alexander to 

Second: It is an exhaustive encyclopedia » Discount Edison. You'll be charmed with these 
and a complete Unabridged Dictionary, Nearly 50% c fine oe = “a — ae? os 
all under a single alphabetical arrange- ’ page reproductions oO ne iferen 
ment. There’s absolutely no other work to Ram’s Horn readers schools of painting and architecture. 
like it—no other so useful. who order at once. Sixth: The Imperial is the most recent 

Third: It not only pronounces every dic- of gt gu ie brought down 
tionary word, but pronounces (by re- ; to the present year, thus containing 
spelling) every encyclopedic word—his- No Money Required much late information not found else- 
torical, biographical, geographical and until you have examined the work where. It is the greatest ‘‘ question- 
scientific. It is the only pronouncing in your home. answerer’’ of the age. 
encyclopedia. Seventh: At the present introductory dis- 

Fourth: Its superb maps in colors are of ; count of nearly 50 per cent, just now 
full atlas size—larger than in any other encyclopedia—and specially offered to Ram’s Horn readers, The Imperial is by 
specially bound in an entirely separate volume, 11x22 far the lowest price modern encyclopedia on the market. You 
inches open. You’ll fully appreciate this new feature. can easily own it. 


The foregoing features belong to The Imperial exclusively; they distinguish it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional 

production—convenient, thoroughly usable, always satisfying—a supremely useful possession to the professional and business 

man and woman, to the teacher, the student, and to all who wish to know about any word, thing, person, place or event 
within the wide range of world knowledge. 


IT IS INDEED AN IMPERIAL LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 


OF VAST INTEREST AND IMMENSE UTILITY TO EVERY MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 





A FEW RECENT SUBJECTS TREATED WHAT IS SAID OF IT 
Sociology, the Drama, Color-Photography, Wireless Teleg- ** Although possessing three other cyclopedias of great merit, THE IMPER- 
raphy, Radium, Late Inventions, Gunnery, Transportation, — os a ee aay ee Ee ee ete 
Automobiles, Ship Building, Forestry, Agricultural Educa- Seana _ bien errs ae 
tion, Pyrography, Causes and Prevention of Diseases, Tariff, inn oe ee ae shies te 3 Fe il 
Trusts, Trade Unions, Profit-Sharing, Single Tax, Biogra- Gharissioncwe. Ve. «he N, M. D. 


phies of Living Men, most recent Geographical Explorations, 


Beggs 7 “ : : Y “The days of big, cumbrous Cyclopedias are past, and we congratulate the 
Labor-Saving Devices, Biology, Bacteriology, Allied Science, “tube : 


reading public in being able to get such an excellent work as this.’ 





s. 
Useful Arts, New Chemical Elements, Radiograph, Cancer lok: JAMES ALLISON, 
Microbe, Goat Lymph Treatment, etc., etc. Editor Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. 
“IT think more of THE IMPERIAL than any other I have in my library.” 
VOLUMES ARE IDEAL IN SIZE New Baltimore, N. Y. H. E. LOMAX, M. D. 


This is the only great Encyclopedia that is issued 
in Handy Volumes (5x8 ins., weighing two pounds 
each). There is no possible reason for publishing eae! re ae athe 
Encyclopedias in great bulky volumes weighing from HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sign this coupon today and write for fuller particulars. 





‘ 4 : : Please send me, freight paid, on approval, one set Imperial Encyclopedia as offered 
S1x to eight pounds, as 1S the case with all the older to Ram’s Horn readers, in Cloth Binding. If found satisfactory I will send you $1.00 
Encyclopedias. They are unwieldy, difficult to handle —— ry td month echoed ad ag gegen ogg! to erg Fs gen P se 

5 ilv in j ; i sceNnti ~ until paid in full. not satisfactory will notify you within ten days an 7) subject 
and easily broken in the bindings, presenting a most to your order. (If the Half Morocco is ordered change the above to twenty months.) 
unfavorable contrast to The Imperial, with its forty 


handy volumes, which, because of their convenient 
size, will be referred to ten times to one of any other. 


A COMPLETE GAZETTEER In nce hag talovsaaesseesdGee ketene cesnseddcets Stas ah i el neh 


The Imperial gives the name, pronunciation, pop- 
ulation, history and latest statistics of all countries 
and cities in the world, with the exports and imports PAINS 5 osc Bio sivveivden wide dowscamecncces.cidioa veteonachaceessaeootc ae ecEainiae 
of each and the value of same. 
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